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aval Volunteer Defence. 


IT is not impossible that history may point to the present con- 
dition of the Volunteer Movement in this country as one of the 
anomalies which the Englishman so dearly loves, and which, as 
developed in his public acts, so specifically distinguish his 
character, for it cannot but be observed by the future chronicler 
that just as the dependence of the United Kingdom on the 
freedom of the sea rose,and grew, so rose and grew, not the 
determination to secure this freedom, but the determination 
to defend the land. The threat—if it be one—which is being 
met day by day in the public defensive acts of this country, is 
the growth of continental armies. The weakness of a growing 
unprotected commerce, of a growing population which cannot 
be fed except by sea, makes a far lighter appeal to the appre- 
hensions of the ordinary British citizen. The gradual increase of 
the Navy Estimates from seven millions in 1847 to twelve and a 
half millions in 1887 is entirely accounted for by the absolute 
and overwhelming change in naval warfare which has followed 
the change in propulsive power, the revival of an old weapon, 
and the introduction of a new one. If the rise were based, say, 
upon the rise in the value of our foreign commerce and the 
concurrent necessity for proportionate insurance, the Naval 
Estimates for last year would have been not twelve millions and 
ahalf, but thirty-two millions. During these forty years the 
Navy Estimates have thus risen seventy-eight per cent., while the 
foreign commerce has risen one hundred and sixty per cent. 
The Army Estimates in 1847 stood at ten millions, and they 
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stood last year at eighteen millions, a rise of eighty per cent., 
thus fully keeping pace with the cost of the Navy. This rise 
cannot be accounted for by any revolution in the art of military 
war, such as has come to pass in naval war. It may be to some 
extent placed side by side with the growth of our Indian Empire 
and the changed relations with India which followed the 
break-up of the East India Company, but it is difficult to 
measure the growth of anything really accountable for it except 
the startling development of military force on the Continent. 
That this must be so, seems apparent from the concentration of 
force at home. In 1847, as well as I can ascertain, only about 
72,000 regular troops and 14,000 volunteers were accounted for 
on paper, and the charge for the militia was but £144,000. Now 
we appear to make up at home 115,000 of the regular army with 
a reserve of 50,000, and volunteers to the number of 228,000, 
while the charge for the militia has risen to £600,000. Subject 
to correction therefore I must assume that the rise in the power 
of continental armies is the chief element in bringing military 
force at home to at least its great nominal extension, and that 
there must be in the mind of the British a greater fear of these 
armies landing in the country, than there is of foreign navies 
interrupting our trade and possessing themselves of our ships 
and the goods they carry, including the food which is necessary 
for our sustenance at home. 

Had the fear of investment been as great as the fear of 
invasion, it seems hardly possible that there should have been so 
much development of the volunteer spirit in the military direc- 
tion, and so little in the naval direction. That there is any 
movement at all in the naval way is due to the zeal and 
patriotism of Lord Brassey, who started some years ago the 
Corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, which numbers, according 
to this year’s estimates 2000 men and officers, and costs the 
country some £6000 per annum. This body is at present 
divided into four brigades, with headquarters in London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol and Glasgow, and these brigades are again divided 
into batteries, as for instance at Brighton, Hastings, and 
Yarmouth, for the London Corps; Birkenhead, Southport, 
Llandudno, and Carnarvon for the Liverpool Corps; and 
Swansea forthe Bristol Corps. 

It would not however be quite fair to say that the whole cause 
of the non-development either of the militia system or of the 
volunteer system for the maritime defence of these islands was 
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the fear of invasion predominating over the fear of investment. 
Had the call for land and maritime defence been precisely 
parallel, the Volunteer would have as readily turned to meeting 
the invading enemy before he set his foot on shore, as after he 
had disembarked, and put himself in order of battle. There did 
exist, at the beginning of this century, a body closely resembling 
Maritime Militia, or Volunteers, called the Sea-Fencibles, whose 
especial function it was to guard against invasion. Lord Nelson 
had, on paper, under his command from Orfordness to Beachy 
Head, 2600 of these Fencibles in August 1801, and it was to 
them that he addressed some stirring words :— 


“As there can be,” he said, “no doubt of the intention of the 
French to attempt the invasion of our country, and as I trust, and am 
confident, that if our seafaring men do their duty, that either the enemy 
will give over the folly of the measure, or if they persist in it, that not 
one Frenchman will be allowed to set his foot on British soil; it is 
therefore necessary that all ’good men should come forward on this 
momentous occasion to oppose the enemy, and more particularly the 
Sea-Fencibles who have voluntarily enrolled themselves to defend their 
country afloat, which is the true place where Britain ought to be 
defended, that the horrors of war may not reach the peaceful abodes of 
their families. . . . And I flatter myself that at a moment when all the 
Volunteer Corps in the kingdom are come forward tc defend our land, 
that the seamen of Great Britain will not be slow to defend our own 
proper element, and maintain as pure as our glorious ancestors have 
transmitted it to us, our undoubted right to the sovereignty of the 
narrow seas. . . . Our country looks to its sea defence, and let it not 
be disappointed.” 


It would take much reading between the lines of this address 
to perceive that there were inherent difficulties about Naval 
Volunteering which rendered the Sea-Fencibles more or less a 
failure. Yet was the fact so, and the leading officers of the 
Navy of that day looked upon this form of volunteering with 
scarcely disguised contempt. We may very fairly admit that 
some of this feeling was due to the sort of passion which 
animated Miss Nipper when she exclaimed “ Temporaries carries 
it all before em here, I find, but though there’s a excellent 
party wall between this house and the next, 1 mayn’t exactly 
like to go to it, Mrs. Richards, notwithstanding!” That is to 
Say, the regular service must always, in a general way be 
expected to object to an irregular one as an inferior sort 
of rival. But in fact there were good reasons why Naval 
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Volunteering in the year 1801 could not possibly have attained 
to a material success. In that want of success, too, following on 
the reasons for it, we have causes why, down to the present 
day, Naval Militia has been non-existent and Naval Volunteer- 
ing at a discount. Lord Nelson himself puts us on the track in 
a letter to Lord St. Vincent, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
under date August 7, 1801: “Of the 2600 Sea-Fencibles,” 
he says, “enrolled between Orfordness and Beachy Head, only 
385 have offered themselves to go on board a ship, and serve at 
the sand-heads, &c. ; the Sea-Fencibles of Margate, for instance, 
consist of 118 men, their occupation is pier-men belonging to 
the Margate hoys, and some few who assist ships up and down 
the river. These men say ‘ Our employment will not allow us 
to go from our homes beyond a day or two, and for actual 
service, but they profess their readiness to fly on board, or on 
any other duty ordered, when the enemy are announced as 
actually coming on the sea.” The point in Nelson’s mind 
evidently was that if nothing was to be done till the enemy— 
only thirty or forty miles off—were to come on the sea, it would 
be rather late in the day to get the Sea-Fencibles afloat. And 
why late in the day? Because of the want of locomotion in 
any kind of vessel that the Sea-Fencibles could be provided 
with to serve in. The river-barges, flat-boats, &c., now peram- 
bulating the Thames are probably much the same as they were 
ninety years ago. They were the sort of fighting machines 
provided for the Fencibles. It was perhaps difficult to connect 
serious ideas of defence with a few boats and barges with guns 
in them, struggling out of the Thames or Harwich against a 
dead foul wind and perhaps a heavy sea, on receipt of news 
that the French had left Boulogne six or seven hours before, 
blown over to Sussex by the same fair wind which was foul to 
the barges. It was no wonder that Lord St. Vincent should 
have preferred fifty smart little gun-brigs fully manned and 
nearly always at sea and ready on the spot, to the lumbering 
and uncertain action of the Sea-Fencibles in their boats and 
barges. 

Let us keep in our minds the three adverse conditions which 
have allowed the ideas of Naval Volunteer forces to fall into 
abeyance, while those of Military Volunteer forces have revived 
and flourished. I. The immediate danger was invasion. 
II. There was little or no locomotive power in the only vessels 
which the Volunteers could man. III. As Volunteers against 
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temporary emergencies, they could not proceed either far from 
their homes, or for long periods of time. 

Now let us turn directly to the circumstances of the present 
day, and let us see what we make of these hindrances to 
volunteering and how they stand with us. I propose to put 
aside invasion for the moment, not as arguing that it is impossible, 
nor yet that it is not imminent, but simply that we may 
the better get our attention to bear on the commerce and 
shipping questions. Did space permit, I could show how very 
interesting the examination into the liabilities of our shipping 
and commerce to hindrance, capture, and destruction, close to our 
own shores would be, and how great they are. But space 
requiring it, I shall assume the dangers in this manner. The 
Committee appointed by Mr. Stanhope to consider the defence 
of our home ports, accepted without question that they would 
be in war everywhere liable to attack by the naval forces of the 
enemy. They enumerated certain mercantile ports on the 
defence of which by submarine mines, certain sums of money 
had already been expended, and they put forward, without how- 
ever recommending the expenditure, estimates for much larger 
sums in order to make the defence complete. They did not 
pronounce on the expenditure because they apprehended that 
it would, or ought to be, greatly met by local and volunteer 
effort, but they were fully apprehensive of the openness of the 
ports to attack and of the necessity that existed for completing 
the defence. 

The ports specially mentioned were the Mersey, the Clyde, 
the Bristol Channel, the Humber, the Tyne, Sunderland, Hartle- 
pool, the Tees, the Forth, the Tay, Falmouth, Dublin, Belfast 
and Holyhead. The sums expended on the submarine mining 
defences of these ports is put at £134,443, and the estimate to 
complete was £181,511. But as submarine mining is not of 
itself defence, but a part of a system of defence, there was asked 
for, to complete the system, £195,000 for quick-firing and 
machine guns—guns, that is, of small calibre but immense speed 
of fire, and £1,562,500 for works and their armaments to protect 
the light guns, which again protected the mine fields, and pre- 
vented the enemy from removing or destroying the mines. This 
is a total sum of £1,878,454 which it is officially held to be 
judicious expenditure in view of possible attacks by the enemy 
on the ports named. I holdtherefore that we cannot, as reason- 
able people, agree, on the one hand, that sums like these should 
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be spent on the defence of the ports, and, on the other, reject 
the obvious assumptions of a belief thus confirmed by the 
expenditure of large sums of money. 

The obvious assumptions are these, that any vessels, of what- 
ever character, approaching to attack a mercantile port in this 
country, must pass through vast fields of British shipping, which 
grow denser, and richer because denser, as the port is ap- 
proached. It does not seem possible to assume that the enemy’s 
naval forces would be so bent upon the destruction of the masses 
of shipping, the arsenals, wharves, and storehouses, to be found 
inside these ports, harbours, and estuaries, as to neglect the much 
easier, and possibly much more profitable task of capturing and 
destroying the ships and cargoes which can be got at without 
entering the port at all. We need not pause here to do more than 
observe that while the systems of defence proposed offer no pro- 
tection whatever to the moving commerce entering and leaving 
the ports, any system of defence which secured the free entrance 
and exit of the shipping must necessarily preserve the port itself 
inviolate. But it may rationally be pointed out that the value 
of the port is its moving shipping, and that it ought ever to 
seem strange to us to make efforts in apprehension of an attack 
on the port, while no efforts are made to protect the property 
through which the enemy must pass to get at the port. And we 
cannot here assume that it is expected that the Navy, as 
arranged at present, will be able to guarantee the free ingress 
and egress of the merchant shipping, for by the hypothesis of our 
expenditure on port defence we predicate its inability to do so. 

But it may easily be held, and indeed in some cases it is held, 
that the results, either in the form of ransom, or from mere 
destructive effect, of an attack on the port itself, are probably so 
infinitely greater than those to be expected from any attack on 
shipping off the port, that it is reasonable to suppose an enemy’s 
passing through and neglecting the latter in order to achieve the 
former. There appear to be two answers to this view, one which 
dwells upon the enormous value of the property always entering 
and leaving the port, and the other which dwells upon the very 
small force which is necessary to make captures of ordinary 
merchant ships, whether steam or sail. The shell, and the rapid 
rate at which shell can be fired, on the one side, and the thin 
film which represents the hull of the mercantile ships on the 
other, bring the weakest raider before us as a real wolf in the 
fold, and show us that any armed steamer, with an apparent 
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minimum of gun-power, would be capable of bringing even a large 
and swift merchant ship to, for the purpose either of capture or 
ultimate destruction. 

We make the other answer by considering the tonnage of 
British ships and cargoes which daily pass in and out of the 
ports of which the names have been given. We shall probably 
see reason to think over the matter again when the figures are 
before us in a table such as the following :— 

Port. British tonnage entering and Assumed 

leaving every 24 hours, value.* 
The Mersey . . . . 36,800 . . . 1,104,000 
The Clyde . . . «© + %3Q300 . « 573,000 
Bristol Channel . . . 42,400 . . . 1,272,000 
The Humber . . . . 14700 .. . 441,000 
The Tyne . . . . . 30,800 . . . _ 903,000 
Sunderland. . . . . 12,000 . . . 360,000 
Hartlepool and the Tees . 10,500 . . . 315,000 
The Forth . . . . . ‘J,t00 . . . 213,000 
os) a 63,000 
| Pee eee ee 30,000 
DN a ee ew ~ a Reig tei 324,000 
ee eee G400 2. « -« 282,000 


Tons . 196,000 45,880,000 


ee 


This enormous mass of tonnage is only what may be always 
considered present close off these particular ports during any 
twenty-four hours. Then there are of course scores of other 
ports ; and London has been omitted from the table, having 
been treated by Mr. Stanhope’s Committee as a military and not 
a mercantile port. But in the outer waters of the Thames it 
must be considered that there are present about 65,000 tons of 
shipping every twenty-four hours, valued, on the foregoing 
assumption, at 41,950,000. 

In numbers of British ships the whole of the exits and 
entrances daily from and to the ports of the United Kingdom 
must be put at about seventeen hundred, which when so stated 
gives a further measure of the tremendous inspiration and 
expiration of that which is the very breath of the country, and of 
the suffering and death which might follow suffocation. 

It is this suffocation that we have to guard against, as it is 
clear, from what I have stated above, that it is not only much 


* Taken at £30 per ton all round. 
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easier for an enemy to attempt it than to attempt destruction 
which lies inside the belt of shipping, but is likely to pay him in 
every way very much better. The question is, how to prevent 
it? and it is this question which Lord Cowper, Lord Northbrook, 
Lords Ravensworth and Sidmouth, and their friends, are 
endeavouring to answer in the foundation and working of the 
Naval Volunteer Home Defence Association. They founded 
their society three years ago, but various circumstances hindered 
its development at first. Nothing, for example, could be done 
in such a matter except by the concurrence and with the 
approval of the Admiralty, and amongst the many good things 
which the Board, headed by Lord George Hamilton, has done, 
their large-minded acceptance of this novel or revised principle 
of Volunteer defence will not, I feel sure, be counted among the 
least. But it was not to be expected that the idea of an 
extended Volunteer system could be accepted at once, and some 
time elapsed before this took place. 

Reverting to a former page, we shall remember that the 
hindrances to Naval Volunteer defence in bygone times were the 
want of locomotion in the vessels used by the Volunteers, and 
the patent fact that Volunteers against temporary emergencies 
could not be called on to serve far from their homes, or for long 
periods of time. Those hindrances worked together when the 
danger to be provided against was that of invasion. Power of 
locomotion would have removed them both, as both time and 
distance become reduced in importance as power of locomotion 
increases. Steam then has fundamentally removed the dis- 
abilities under which Nelson’s Sea-Fencibles laboured. The 
electric telegraph has on the other side removed the question 
of locomotion altogether from that half of the complete transac- 
tion which consists in the conveyance of such news as will set 
Volunteer force in motion. Hence Volunteer Naval force for 
defensive purposes at home is in an entirely new position now. 
Given local steam vessels in place of the row-boats, flat-boats, 
and barges, which were alone available in Nelson’s time, and 
Volunteer action may be quick and certain even without calling 
for excessive sacrifices. In another way, recent invention has 
had a remarkable effect in smoothing the path towards the 
attainment of our objects. The quick-firing gun, the invention 
of yesterday, has not only given an immense impetus to the 
power of light artillery, but has made all fittings on board ships 
so simple for the lighter guns, that a vessel can be armed and 
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disarmed with the greatest rapidity, and when disarmed hardly 
anything need remain to show that she had ever been fitted as a 
fighting ship. 

It is under such conditions that Volunteer Naval defence has 
become at last feasible, and then, as we have seen, the spots 
chiefly threatened, because at once richest and most exposed to 
attack, are close to the homes of the men who with the fine spirit 
already exhibited, are prepared to undertake the duty. 

In every port there are abundance of suitable local vessels, 
and in any naval war, trading vessels to the country against 
which our powers were arrayed would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, possibly in considerable numbers in some ports. Hardly 
a vessel amongst them but could carry a larger or a smaller 
battery of quick-firing shell-guns. Where the port was large, as 
those already named are, there the temptation to the enemy is 
greatest, and there the defence vessels, and the volunteer crews 
to man them, should be, and can naturally be, the most 
numerous. Where the port is small, lesser efforts only could be 
expected, and lesser efforts only would be required. It may 
easily be assumed that defence of this kind would be weak, but 
it would be a hasty assumption. In the first place there is little 
ground for supposing that the attack would be heavy, for attack 
is expensive according to its weight, and that on merchant ships 
or exposed property on land would certainly be carried out in 
the most economical way. No more force would be employed 
than was thought necessary for the purpose, and the mere fact 
that, owing to the supposed presence of a group of volunteer 
armed vessels, considerable force would be necessary, is much 
more likely to lead to the abandonment of the attack altogether 
than to the employment of increased force. 

But a group of small local steamers, armed with quick-firing 
guns, has a strength of its own dependent on the numerous 
items which go to make it up. If we can even imagine that a 
5000-ton protected cruiser, costing perhaps £300,000, should be 
sent to face the risks and reap the advantages of a raiding 
expedition, a single accident may place her hors de combat, while 
no single accident could defeat the group of defence vessels. 

The Association is working by tentative methods. Its ideas, 
though not really novel, have all the appearance of being so, 
and in consequence its way must be gradually felt. It is now 
fitting a small steamer, with the sanction of the Admiralty, for 
the defence of the waters in the vicinity of Shoreham—where 
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the vessel harbours—and Brighton. It is found that the 
expenses of fitting her are small, and that her hire for as often 
and as long as may be necessary for the exercise of the 
Volunteers, will not amount to any considerable sum. She 
remains, while armed and manned by the Volunteer fighting 
men, under the control and management of her own master and 
crew, subject of course to the direction of the fighting command- 
ing officer. She will represent, in fact, a return to the condition 
of the fighting ships which might have issued from the same 
little port three or four hundred years ago. 

Still working tentatively, the Association is in treaty to arm 
an exceedingly suitable steamer at Hastings, the ‘Lady 
Brassey.’ Brighton possesses in its corps of Naval Volunteers 
sixty-nine men and officers, Hastings a like number, so that 
each could really man three or four steamers, and no doubt will 
do so by-and-bye. But being content to walk before it can run, 
the Association does not despise the day of small things, and in 
any case rejoices to recognise the peculiar appropriateness of its 
second venture. 

Passing now to the greater ports, it may be noted that the 
object ought certainly to be the provision of vessels where 
Volunteer corps already exist. There are in London 270 Naval 
Volunteers, not at present provided with any settled position 
in the sea-defence of the port, because there are as yet no 
vessels which they could arm and man. _ But in the port of 
London the selection is almost boundless, and probably were 
the vessels forthcoming the corps might be multiplied by ten, 
and when embarked in a score or two of suitable local vessels, 
they would form such flotilla as no enemy would willingly 
encounter. Yarmouth has 101 men but no vessels. Bristol, 
again, is well provided with men, having over 400 enrolled, 
while Swansea has nearly 200. But it is the same in both 
these ports; the Naval Volunteers are not naval till they can 
point to their ships and say, “There! if complications arise 
and war threatens, we shall arm and man those ships, and we 
shall answer for the safety of the Bristol Channel against any 
force not exceeding 600 men, which an enemy might think 
of bringing against it.” Liverpool and Birkenhead have 280 
men, and here as in London there can be no sort of difficulty in 
obtaining suitable vessels for ten times the number. The men 
are always ready to come forward ; it is nothing but the doubt 
as to their functions and the want of fighting material—of ships 
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and guns—which has kept them back. Supposing Liverpool 
were to say she would have thirty ships, each carrying no more 
than two quick-firing guns, can we easily imagine an enemy of 
any reasonable force venturing into such a hornet’s nest ? Glasgow, 
again, with her over 200 Naval Volunteers at present, might 
have a swarm of vessels amply sufficient to warn off all probable 
intruders. 

And so we might go gradually round the coast from port to 
port, finding everywhere men by the hundred, or even the 
thousand, ready ; vessels everywhere more or less suitable, and 
owners willing to lend their aid when it is shown how small is 
the sacrifice, how great the result. 

For the point in this scheme is, that in no way can it become 
costly. £50 or £60 per gun may be calculated on to cover the 
cost of fitting them on board. The hire, kept down as it would 
be by the natural patriotism and public spirit of the owners, 
would be small per hour when calculated as a part of the 
ordinary day’s work. And the hours in peace time would not 
be numerous, as the drill of quick-firing guns is simple, and the 
cream of the exercise would be the rapid arming and disarming 
of the vessels, combined with what might be considered a 
sufficient amount of target practice at sea. 

For its little experimental vessel at Brighton the Association 
does not expect to spend in the fitting more than £120, and 
perhaps the hiring for drills will not come to more that £30 a 
year. We have been well met by the fairness of the owner, and 
the vessel is small though efficient, so we could not expect the 
ordinary charge for hire of vessels would always be as light as 
this. It greatly depends on what number of armings and 
embarkations will be found necessary for efficiency during each 
year. But it seems plain that a very fine defence for any port 
and its shipping can be had for a capital sum representing the 
value of the guns embarked, with fitting at £60 per gun: with a 
yearly expenditure represented by the cost per Volunteer, and 
the hire of the vessels which may not perhaps exceed £30 or 
#40 per gun. The advantages of the system are so obvious as 
hardly to need mention. In the first place, the force must be a 
Naval force, and therefore really a relief to the Royal Navy. 
At present, with only land defences to a port, Her Majesty’s ships 
are not freed if there is any apprehension—which there must 
be—as to the shipping. And whereas it is almost universally 
acknowledged that the most effective place to hold the enemy 
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in check is nearest to him, there is always a danger that local 
fears might call our war-ships away from the enemy to place 
them where they could be seen by way of reassurance, off a 
port. In the second place some such local water guard as this 
appears absolutely necessary when the not wholly perfect cha- 
racter of the best blockade of an enemy’s port is taken into 
account. It seems impossible to conceive a cheaper method of 
providing such local guard. In the next place, and I own that 
this appeals to my sentiment strongly, such a system would 
greatly revive a real Naval spirit in the country, and give it a 
feeling of co-operation with the Royal Navy, which it is on 
every ground desirable to excite and maintain. 

Naval Volunteer force on this plan is essentially defensive, 
and may well adopt the great Volunteer motto. The general 
conception of the value of such a force must rest on reasonable 
assumptions with regard to naval warfare. Although the quick- 
firing gun is displaying the most remarkable and _ startling 
developments ; though we can now fire from the shoulder, as 
from a fowling-piece, eight or ten 7olb. bolts per minute, each of 
an armour-piercing character, and each more than twice the 
weight of the heaviest shot we used at Trafalgar ; though we 
shall presently mount guns that will pierce thirteen inches of 
armour at a thousand yards, in such a way as to be very nearly 
fired from the shoulder, yet the Naval Volunteers would probably 
content themselves with lighter guns. And they would be 
right, because if the enemy is instructed in the art of war, his 
attacks on shipping, if made at all, would be made by light 
ships. As a matter of business, it would not pay to send a 
powerful and costly protected cruiser, or several cruisers of that 
character for a twenty-four hours’ séjour amongst the 36,800 
valuable tons off the port of Liverpool. Supposing no defence 
of the shipping, the work of attack could be carried out much 
more efficiently, even much more rapidly, by the use of a few 
merchant steamers—the modern descendant of the old privateer 
—themseives armed with these rapid-firing shell guns. 

But if there were in every thickly-shipped locality the Naval 
Volunteer defence we advocate, the enemy must either desist 
altogether from his attempts, or send really powerful ships— 
ships not only competent to beat down the Volunteer defence, 
but to beat it down and be unharmed, as the beating down is but 
a preliminary operation. Then comes this business-like con- 
sideration. Heavy force, whether in the form of protected ships, 
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or of regular armour-clads, must ever be scarce because of its 
cost. None of them are absolutely secure against the lightest 
gun-fire ; their men are in any case greatly exposed ; would the 
powerful war-vessel, with a choice before her, and being wholly 
bent on commerce-destruction, choose to expose herself to the 
fire of the Volunteers of Liverpool, for the sake of what she 
might do after a victory over them? or would she proceed to 
less protected spots on the way to Liverpool, where the prizes 
were still great and the risks very small? Ineed not answer that 
question ; it is answered generally in the history of naval war. 
But it may be observed that powerful attack will draw powerful 
defence. The enemy’s protected ships attacking Liverpool 
shipping, would draw Her Majesty’s protected ships towards 
Liverpool. They might be too late, but they might not, and 
the enemy being compulsorily uninformed, could not risk 
making the attack unless under promise of enormous reward. 

It may also be asked, how a number of these Volunteer local 
vessels could co-operate tactically in the presence of the enemy ? 
The answer may be that such co-operation would be an 
essential part of their drill. But possibly we may be better able 
to consider the point when the numbers begin to multiply, and 
then to act according to the geographical conditions of each 
port. 

This local Naval Volunteer defence, then, is calculated to curb 
any desire on the part of the enemy to employ his light and 
temporarily armed vessels against our home commerce, or 
against our exposed coast property. It tends to drive him 
further afield, and to confine him to a larger and more powerful 
class of ships for his attacks upon our commerce ; but having 
done so, the Naval Volunteer has handed him over to the Royal 
Navy to deal with, and is not altogether without hopes of a 
successful result. 

Space fails me to speak much of Volunteer defence by 
torpedo-boats. Somewhat discounted as these weapons have 
been of late, they are yet powerful for warning heavy ships off 
the waters near a port. It might even now be feasible to make 
a distribution of our stock of torpedo-boats round the coast and 
to keep one running at each considerable port for purposes of 
instruction of Volunteer crews. The War Office is making 
great use of Volunteer effort in the management of an inner 
defence by fixed submarine mines, and if this inner defence is 
thought necessary, it would naturally be assisted by Naval 
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Volunteers, who under the hypotheses would have been beaten 
from their outer defence afloat, and would be without function 
unless they took up the inner defences of the mines and works. 

Readers will no doubt perceive a certain aroma of “leather” 
in what I have here written. I am content to know that I 
follow humbly the dictum of our great master before quoted, in 
the belief that we ought “to defend our country afloat, which is 
the true place where Britain ought to be defended, that the 
horrors of war may not reach the peaceful abodes of our 
families.” 


P, H. CoLoms, Rear-A dmiral. 





The Reproach of Annesley. 


BY MAXWELL GRAY. 


Avutuor or “THe Sitence or DEAN MAITLAND.” 


“ Give me the man that is not passion’s slave.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MEET. 


WHEN Paul Annesley appeared at breakfast next morning 
he had a heavy look, and yawned a good deal, for which he 
apologized, observing, casually, that he had been called up at 
two in the morning, and only got home at six. 

Mrs. Annesley’s comment upon this was to say tranquilly that 
it usually occurred three nights running ; but Edward, whose 
deep slumbers had been invaded once or twice by sounds which 
roused him sufficiently to make him wonder if he had fallen 
asleep in the guard-house, questioned his cousin, and learned 
that he had ridden five miles on the cob he had used the day 
before, to a cottage in a dell, which could be approached only 
by a footpath ; that he had tied the Admiral to a gate in a field, 
and left him while he visited the patient, who died. 

In the meantime, the horse had broken loose, and, after a 
long and tantalizing chase round the field, Paul dropped and 
broke his lantern, and wandered knee-deep into a pool of water, 
and slipped down once or twice ; after which he decided to walk 
home through the dark, drizzling morning, leaving the provok- 
ing steed to his fate. This proved to be nothing more dreadful 
than being captured at daylight by the patient’s husband, and 
led back to Medington, whither the widower was bound for 
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various sad necessities. He now stood, with the animal before 
the door, even while the cousins were talking, a picture of 
homely tragedy. 

In spite of these nocturnal adventures, Paul was bent on 
going to the meet, which was at the “ Travellers’ Rest ” on Arden 
Down that day ; he was further bent on Edward’s accompany- 
ing him, though a search through the livery stables at Medington 
resulted in the production of nothing better than an immense 
gaunt old chestnut, which had once seen good days, and which 
it required some moral courage to ride. Paul, with a truly 
heroic magnanimity, offered his cousin his own little thorough- 
bred, Diana, whom he loved like a child ; but Edward, with a 
heroism scarcely less, declined, and the cousins started off on their 
dissimilar steeds; Larry, the chestnut, charmed to find: himself 
in such aristocratic company, and apparently depressed when 
his polite attentions were received by his elegant companion 
with the haughty indifference incident to a high-bred beauty. 

As they trotted quietly along, Paul stopping occasionally to 
visit a patient, Edward thought a good deal about him and his 
mother. What a good fellow he was, how cheerfully he faced 
the hardships of his lot, and, above all, what an excellent son 
he was to that very trying mother! Few sons were so much 
loved as he, and his. affection for his mother was deep and 
strong. He must have been very desperate when he smashed 
the tea-service ; it was the sole passionate outbreak on his part 
of which he had heard. 

He thought of his own kind and sweet-tempered mother, 
also a widow, and to whom his conscience told him he was not 
as dutiful as Paul to his wayward parent, and wondered how it 
would have fared with himself, had his father married Eleanor 
Mowbray, as family tradition, confirmed by gentle Mrs. Edward 
Annesley’s severe strictures on Mrs. Walter, reported that he 
had wished to do. 

Over the chimney-piece in his bed-room at Medington was 
a portrait of Eleanor Mowbray which haunted him. It was 
taken at the time of her marriage, and represented a lovely girl 
in the childish costume of early Victorian days, with arch blue 
eyes peeping out from between two bunches of curls in front 
of the cheeks. He had gazed fascinated upon it, vainly trying 
to detect the lurking demon behind the angel semblance. 

He was on a visit to Medington when Nellie’s death occurred. 
The child, then twelve years old, on being severely and unduly 
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scolded for sometslight fault by her mother, who was chasing 
her from place to place, harassed at last beyond endurance, 
had turned, seized a brush from the hall table, and thrown it at 
Mrs. Annesley. Edward was standing by. 

“Undutiful child! You have killed me! You are unfit to 
live. Never let me see you again!” the mother burst out with 
fierce vehemence. 

The child took her at her word, and ran out of the garden 
door ; Edward never would forget her white face as she turned 
before disappearing. 

Next morning he saw her slight body borne drowned into 
that hall. She had not been missed; being in disgrace, she 
was supposed to be hiding about the house somewhere, until 
she was found by the river side, and thus tragically brought 
home. 

Were there other demons lurking unseen behind other angel 
faces? he wondered. Did Eleanor Annesley in those innocent 
bridal days dream what she was capable of? did she even now 
realize the horror of the thing which at times possessed her? 
Paul, though he had “sent the tea-service after” the Psyche, did 
not dream that the curse of the Mowbrays had fallen on himself. 
For not only is each human being an enigma to his fellows, a 
dark mystery fenced about on every side by impassable limits 
which obscure his nature almost as effectually as Sigfrid’s Tarn- 
kappe, or Cloak of Darkness, did the hero’s bodily presence, but, 
what is still stranger, each is an insoluble mystery to himself. 
No one can tell how he will act in unforeseen circumstances, 
which may prove the touchstone to reveal unsuspected 
qualities ; nay, even when the fierce discipline of life has 
brought many unexpected features to light, and a long record 
of good and ill is written on the memory, who can analyse 
the motives, mixed as they must be, which prompted those 
deeds ? 

We may well be humble, not knowing but we may one day 
fall, and gentle in judging others, since we might have done as 
ill ourselves, 

Paul in the meantime was haunted by the vision of Alice, 
sitting in the carved oak chair beneath the armour, with the 
hound at her knee, in the fire-lit hall, and considering if he could 
manage to get landed at Arden Manor before the end of the 
day ; for the days on which he did not see her became more and 
more flat and unprofitable. 
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** Except I be by Sylvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Except I be by Sylvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon.” 


Then he mused upon the news he heard there, and thought 
how it would have been with him, had Reginald’s baby not been 
born. His prospects were so dark, he could not help thinking of 
Edward’s happier circumstances, his more agreeable life and 
comparative wealth. 

And now the chestnut pricked up his ears and looked about 
him with a joyous excitement, which rivalled Diana’s own 
youthful ardour, and they knew that the hounds were near, and 
Paul pressed on through the ever-growing stream of horses and 
Carriages to see his patient, leaving his cousin to follow at leisure. 

In spite of the leaden sky and thick moist air, which obscured 
all but near objects, the desolate spot on which the lonely inn 
was built looked gay and animated this morning. In front of 
the low stone wall of the courtyard moved the parti-coloured 
mass of hounds, their sterns waving with half-suppressed enthu- 
siasm ; out of their midst rose the huntsman on his bright bay, 
his scarlet coat emphasized by the grey background of the inn. 
That awful personage, the Master, splendidly mounted and 
brightly clad, with a world of care on his brow, was exchanging 
polite commonplaces with gentlemen, to some of whom his 
expressions later in the day would be less civil and more 
forcible. The mass of riders wore dark coats, but the proportion 
of red was enough to brighten the whole picture. Four or five 
farmers on good horses of their own breeding, two or three 
beautifully equipped county gentlemen, a few ladies, some half- 
dozen nondescript riders, including a clergyman, who said he 
was only looking on, a rabble of boys, with half-a-dozen officers 
from regiments stationed near, made up the field. A barouche 
two landaus, three waggonettes, a few phaetons, gigs and dog- 
carts, an empty coal-waggon and a butcher’s cart, were drawn 
up in the road, and Edward vainly scanned the ladies in these 
vehicles in search of the object of Paul’s affection. 

Then he glanced at the solitary inn, and thought of the suffering 
that a thin wall separated from the animated group of pleasure- 
seekers. Reuben Gale was walking Diana up and down, and 
exchanging pleasantries withthe Whip. His father was leaning 
on the low wall, with an empty pewter-pot in his hand, enjoying 
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the scene just as if his daughter were not dying and he had not all 
those graves down in Arden churchyard. People were laughing, 
chatting and smoking; horses weie champing their bits, and 
sidling and stamping ,with the exultation of the coming hunt. 
The warm, damp air was laden with the scent of opening buds, 
trampled turf and trodden earth; the luscious flute-notes of 
thrushes, and the tender coo-coo of wood-pigeons came from 
the copses below and mingled with the occasional neigh of a 
horse or whine of a hound. There was a joyous thrill of ex- 
pectancy that made Edward forget his steed’s shortcomings, 
and neither he nor any one else thought of the background of 
tragedy which shadowed every human being present. 

Among the horses was a beautiful white Arab, easily distin- 
guished by the characteristic spring of the tail from the 
haunches, and Edward observed the animal with such interest 
that he did not notice the rider. The latter, however, pressed his 
knees into the Arab, and sprang forward so suddenly that the 
excited Larry backed into an unpretending phaeton, containing 
an old gentleman and a young lady. He caught the flash of a 
pair of dark eyes, as he turned after getting free, and apologized, 
and then found himself accosted by the Arab’s rider, a Highland 
officer of his acquaintance, who bestowed some ironical praise 
upon the unlucky Larry. 

Edward laughed, and explained that it was Hobson’s choice. 

Captain MclIlvray, the Hon. Kenneth of that great name, 
regretted that he had not known in time to offer him a mount. 
“But, my dear fellow,” he added in his affected drawl, “ you said 
you were staying at Medington.” 

“Yes, I am staying with some friends who live there.” 

“Really,” returned the Highlander, “do you mean to say that 
anybody ves in that beastly hole ?” 

“Some ten thousand people live there, I believe,” replied 
Edward, tranquilly. 

“Possibly,” reflected the other, fixing his eye-glass so as to 
take a steadier survey of him. “Ah! you mean, Annesley, that 
they don’t quite die there, eh?” 

“TI mean that they live lives a precious sight better than those 
you fellows live up in your barracks, with your dances and 
dinners and horses, and all your idleness and affectations.” 

“Stwange fellow, vewy stwange!” moralized the officer, 
shaking his head with affectionate gravity ; “always thought you 
were a parson spoilt.” 
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“Oh! stow that affectation; why can’t you say what you 
think and be what you are, a genuine honest Scotchman instead 
of an imitation dishonest cockney ?” 

“ A wough diamond, vewy wough,” continued the Highlander, 
offering him a cigar. “And who are the virtuous fwiends who 
live the supewior lives in the stweets of Medington ?” 

“Paul Annesley, my cousin, a doctor. That brown mare with 
black points is his; he is visiting a patient in the inn there,” 
replied Edward. “He doesn’t pretend to hunt, but says he can't 
help it if the hounds will run in front of him.” 

“Vewy good weasoning, vewy clever mare. Ah! intwoduce 
me—worthy doctor.” 

“T'll be shot if I’ll introduce you to anybody you speak of in 
that idiotic way,” said Edward, laughing in spite of his words; 
and the Highlander laughed too, and worded his request differ- 
ently, and then Paul came bounding up on Diana, and Edward 
introduced them. 

“And now, Edward,” said Paul, after a few words, “I must 
re-introduce you to some old friends.” 

And, turning, he led them up to the very phaeton into which 
the chestnut had just backed, and the owner of the dark eyes, 
who had unavoidably heard every word that had passed between 
the two officers, proved to be no other than Sibyl Rickman. 

“T should never have known you for our old friend, Sibbie,” 
he said with unaffected admiration, and then the pack moved off 
to the copse below the inn, and the phaeton was drawn with 
the two horsemen into the moving stream which followed it, 
so that he had only time to observe a pretty voice and laugh, 
an animated face and an easily excited blush, as the charms 
which won Paul’s heart. 

But Sibyl, having overheard his conversation with the High- 
lander, formed an estimate of his character which she never 
altered. She mused on it while talking at the cover-side to 
Paul, with whom Edward purposely left her while renewing his 
acquaintance with Mr. Rickman. It seemed to the dreamy 
imaginative Sibyl that so fine a vision of young manhood had 
never before blessed her sight. His very gesture when he 
patted the neck of the despised old horse went to her heart, and 
remained there for ever. 

The air was now alive with expectation ; the eager cry of a 

hound broke out and set the horses’ ears quivering ; the hunts- 
’ man’s horn was winded ever and anon; whips cracked like 
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pistol-shots in the heart of the wood; the last cover hack was 
exchanged for a hunter, girths were tightened, bits examined, 
cigars thrown away and conversation became spasmodic. Again 
the passionate cry of a hound, another and another, then silence ; 
more horn blowing, more pistol cracks, and demoniac yells from 
human lungs, finally the full triumphant chorus of the pack. 

Then a strange jumble of sounds and excitement, a general 
stampede of saddle-horses, all kinds of misbehaviour on the part 
of those in harness, a universal madness seizing man and beast, 
and the cover-side in a few moments is deserted, riders streaming 
across the fields, and carriages along the nearest high-road, 
because a small reddish-brown animal with a bushy tail has just 
whisked cautiously out of the far side of the coppice, looking 
behind him with a sagacious grin, and rejoicing that the nearest 
muzzle sniffing his trail is a good way behind. 

Straight along the valley beneath the down flashed Reynard, 
and what he thought of the splendid canine chorus behind him, 
and whether he appreciated the melody of the fine pack and 
was soothed to find them “matched in mouth like bells,” un- 
fortunately nobody knows. Yet one cannot help thinking that 
it must be a fine thing to dart away thus at full stretch, and by - 
the exercise of all one’s powers to strain and perhaps baffle all 
that tremendous following of instinct, strength and skill ; to fight 
alone—one small, solitary animal—all those trained monsters in 
the chiming pack, those gigantic, high-mettled steeds, and that 
great army of thinking men. At all events this particular fox, 
rejoicing that his last meal had been opportunely timed to put 
him in trim for a run, laid his legs to the ground smartly, and 
gallantly resolved, if it came to the worst, to die hard. 

On dashed the hounds, mad with exultation, uttering their 
wild music; on thundered the field, horses and men alike 
intoxicated with the chase, and neither thinking of Reynard’s 
sensations. Now the Master’s face is aflame with wrath and his 
denunciations are loud and pungent, as some reckless rider 
blunders over the hindmost hounds ; the huntsman and the whip 
are alive in every nerve; the best riders are restraining the 
eagerness of their steeds ; field after field is swallowed up, hedge 
and ditch and brook are cleared, with every field the hunt is 
drawn out into a longer and thinner stream ; timid riders are seen 
scrambling along hedge-rows in search of gates and gaps; there 
is a horse, hoofs uppermost, and near him his rider with red coat 
all tarnished, and once spotless breeches stained with mud. There 
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is a cry of “ Ware wheat!” that cunning little brown beast has 
bolted straight across a field of young corn. On he dashes, less 
hindered by obstacles than any other member of the hunt, which 
perhaps make him grin so sardonically as he flies, 

The carriages see most of the fun from the high road ; but now 
the hunt has vanished from their view, and spectators can only form 
shrewd guesses as to the whereabouts of the pack, and tyros are 
beginning to find that hunting is more complicated than it seems, 

Paul and Diana have gone as straight as any bird ; only once 
did they swerve aside, and that was to avoid over-riding the 
Highlander, whom they observed sitting with an air of bewilder- 
ment in the middle of a field, whither his horse, who, after coming 
down on his nose, was now picking himself up and continuing 
his course riderless and undaunted, had pitched him in coming 
over the fence. Nothing but delight reigns now in Paul’s breast: 
neither the shadow of the Mowbray temper nor the glory of 
Alice Lingard’s presence in the fire-lit hall affects him, and 
when he sees another man flying out of his saddle he is half 
angry lest he should have contrived to break some bone and so 
need his aid. But the man knows how to fall, and is soon 
mounted again, followed by the Highlander, who has escaped 
with a few bruises, on his recaptured Arab. 

As for Larry, he and his rider alike forgot his advanced age 
in the first burst of joyous excitement, and pounded over a field 
or two, taking a moderate fence, with the best. But at the 
second fence, horse and rider, dreadfully mixed up, came rolling 
down the opposite bank together, and Edward had to execute a 
vigorous roll of his own devising to get free of Larry’s hoofs. 
The old horse appeared none the worse for his tumble, and 
the rider, finding that his own bones were intact, rode on with 
moderated ardour, seeking gates and gaps wherever a fence 
occurred, and what with these delays, and the necessity of 
going softly less Larry should come down, as he nearly did once 
or twice, was gradually left behind, until at last, after more 
than once being thrown out, and finding the trail again by 
dint of observation and surmise, found himself a solitary rider 
on the other slope of the down, with a spent horse, and the 
hounds nowhere. “Poor old fellow!” he said, patting Larry’s 
hot wet neck, as he walked quietly along, “I doubt if any horse 
has done so gallantly as you to-day. You gave me the best you 
could, and now we will jog quietly home.” 

But the thing was to find a road home, and they went through 
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a couple of fields without seeing a living creature or discovering 
any means of reaching the high-road Edward knew to lie along 
the valley. The rain had cleared off now, the breath of prim- 
roses and violets came deliciously on the moist, mild, spring air, 
and the larks sang in distracting raptures and whirls of song. 

The next field showed a pretty sight. It was fresh ploughed, 
and the scent of the warm earth rose from its symmetrical 
furrows, along which’ came with rapid even stride a man 
with a wooden basket of peculiar shape slung on his left arm, 
while with his right he kept dipping into it, and with an 
indescribably graceful movement, rhythmically matched to the 
motion of his steps, he scattered a shower of seed-corn over the 
gaping furrows. It was delightful to watch this man, in his 
skilled strength and unconscious dignity, as he strode with swift 
even step and swift even sweep of the right arm up and down 
the furrows, exactly throwing his golden rain with strenuous but 
regulated toil. 

“Le geste auguste du semeur,” sings Victor Hugo. 

The sower paused and breathed while he refilled his basket 
from a sack standing upright in the field, and started off again, 
followed wherever he went by a couple of horses, and a man 
with a harrow to rake the seed into the soil. This man moved 
more leisurely, cracked his whip cheerily, and whistled a mellow 
note when not uttering strange sounds to his horses, and of him 
Edward asked the nearest way to Medington. 

Having reached the end of the furrow, the man with the 
harrow caused his steeds to stop, and, taking off his cap and 
burying his fingers in his curls, looked with a perplexed 
air up and down and all round in profound silence for some 
moments. One might suppose that he was silently invoking the 
inspiration of some deity. Then he observed cautiously, 
“Darned if I knows.” 

“How am I to get down into the high-road then?” asked 
Edward. 

“You med goo over down,” continued the man, ignoring the 
second question, which had scarcely had time to penetrate to 
the remote regions of his brain, “but ’tis ter’ble rough. Then 
agen, you med goo along down hroad.” 

“Exactly,” replied Edward, no wiser than before ; “but how 
am I to get into the road ?” 

“Zure enough,” he returned, addressing the sower, “ how be he 
to get into hroad ?” 
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“Ts there no lane?” asked Annesley, looking at the maze of 
fields between himself and the far-distant road in the valley. 

“Ay,” replied the sower, who was resting now, and bringing 
out his dinner from a bundle, “ you'll zoon vind he. Goo on 
athirt them turmuts; there’s a lane over thay-urr.” And he 
pointed his thumb vaguely over his shoulder. 

He rode athwart the turnips accordingly, not knowing that 
the sower considered “over there,” with a westward direction 
of the thumb, sufficient indication of the whereabouts of 
America, found a gate, and at last came upon a steep furzy 
slope the other side of the turnip-field. The ground gradually 
became rougher and stecper, and suddenly he found himself 
rapidly descending an almost perpendicular slope, which the 
curve of the ground had hidden from him. He was just 
going to dismount, when he was relieved from that necessity 
by the sudden collapse of Larry, who stumbled over a rabbit- 
hole, and came crashing down head over heels, and rolled ina 
most complicated manner to the bottom; while Edward, on 
finding himself shot over Larry’s head, instinctively guided his 
own rolls out of the horse’s orbit, and arriving at the bottom 
by a separate track, kept his bones unbroken. 

The chestnut was not so fortunate as his rider, and got a cut 
on his shoulder and one on his knee, and presented a melancholy 
spectacle when he scrambled to his feet, and set about to console 
himself by browsing on the short turf near him; and Edward, 
reflecting that hunting on a worn-out hack has its drawbacks, 
began to wonder what was to be done next. 


CHAPTER V. 
SPRING FLOWERS. 


He found the high-road at last and a cottage, where he turned 
in and washed and bandaged Larry’s knee. Then he set off on 
the road to Medington on foot, as fast as the woful limp of the 
unlucky chestnut would permit, with the bridle over his arm, 
and cheerily trolling out reminiscences of the Bay of Biscay. 
The road was long, the Bay of Biscay came to an end, and Larry 
heard with interest all about Tom Bowling, whose “soul is gone 
aloft.” 

Presently they reached a little village of thatched cottages in 
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gardens, dotted on either side of the road, and there beneath the 
slope of the down Edward recognized the low square tower of 
Arden Church, with the manor house just beyond it, and burst 
out lustily with “’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” which revived Larry’s 
drooping spirits. 

“*For England, Home, and Beauty,’” repeated the singer in 

softer notes, wondering if the “Golden Horse,” picturesquely 
shaded by a row of sycamore-trees, furnished good ale, for it 
was now quite hot, and the sun was struggling through the 
clouds, when he saw a phaeton approaching the turning to the 
Manor, and recognized the dark flash of Sibyl Rickman’s eyes. 
. The phaeton pulled up. Mr. Rickman condoled with him 
upon his melancholy plight, and bade him turn in to Arden at 
once ; to which Edward at first demurred, averring that he was 
not presentable. 

That difficulty was soon got over. Larry was comfortably 
stabled ; it was agreed that his owners should send for him 
later, and Edward found himself at the threshold of the hall, 
across which was stretched the magnificent form of Hubert, the 
deer-hound, who rose with dignity to receive his friends, eyeing 
the new-comer’s mud-stains with evident suspicion. A little 
soap and water, and a borrowed coat, made him quite present- 
able, and his host, surveying him with satisfaction, and observing 
that he had grown a good deal since he last saw him, con- 
ducted him along a panelled corridor to the drawing-room, a 
cheerful apartment in white painted wainscot, with an oriel 
window looking southward on a sunny old-fashioned garden, 
which was even now bright with early spring flowers. 

The sun had at last burst through the clouds, and, as the 
drawing-room door opened, a flood of sunshine poured through 
the oriel upon his face, half-blinding him for the moment. Then 
he saw Mrs. Rickman at work in an easy-chair by the fire, and 
near her Sibyl with a book, looking, now that she had put off 
her wraps, the pretty graceful creature she was. 

Having spoken to Mrs. Rickman, he turned once more to the 
light, vaguely conscious of a disturbing presence in that direction, 
and there, rising from her seat beneath the glowing oriel window 
at a table on which she was arranging some flowers in vases, 
with the rich sunshine calling out all the gold tints in her brown 
hair, and making a tiny halo about her head, he saw Alice 
Lingard. 

He stood still, and fixed one long earnest gaze upon her, 
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not at first noticing Mrs. Rickman’s introduction of “Miss 
Lingard, our adopted daughter,” while a sudden light irradiated 
Alice’s eyes and a warm glow suffused her face. In one hand 
she held some daffodils ; as she rose, she overturned a basket 
full of them at her feet, and from the folds of her dress there 
glided primroses, violets and other spring flowers, of which the 
bowls and vases on the table before her were full. 


**O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
The great sun in his strength.” 


They were all there, those delicate flowers of hope and spring 
for which Perdita longed, to give to her young prince; they 
made a fit setting for the young and gracious creature who rose 
from their midst, scattering them as she rose. 

Her clear, tranquil gaze met the stranger’s frankly for a 
moment, while a slight tremor made the slender daffodils quiver 
in her hand ; but his long and silent glance in no way offended 
her, nor did it strike any one else as disrespectful. It seemed 
as if he had been gazing all his life-time at that sweet vision 
among sunshine and flowers ; yet everything within him seemed 
to die and be born again as he gazed; life became glorious and 
full of dim delicious mystery in the sudden stir of intense 
emotion. He did not say, “This woman shall be mine,” for he 
felt that she was his and he was hers for ever and ever. 

Then he became aware that in rising she had over-turned the 
basket of flowers, and after the silent reverence which he made 
on being introduced, his first action was to kneel before her and 
restore the scattered flowers to their places. 

“It is a sudden leap from winter to spring, from the wet 
morning with the hounds to all these flowers and sunshine,” 
he said, as he handed her a mass of blue violets. 

“Yes, the spring always comes suddenly upon us, when it 
does come,” Alice replied, grouping the violets. 

“ But, unluckily, it does not always stay,” broke in Mr. Rick- 
man, in his rough voice, which resembled the rasping of a chair 
drawn over a stone floor: “even the Italians, who know what 
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spring really means, the spring northern poets dream about and 
never see, have a proverb to that effect ; about the first swallow, 
Sibbie, my dear ?” 

“ Nobody wants our musty old proverbs, papa,” replied Sibyl, 
with a graceful impertinence that always pleased her indulgent 
father, “Mr. Annesley would far rather have some dinner.” 

“Perhaps he would like some violets as a welcome back to 
Arden, Alice,” suggested Mrs. Rickman. “Those grey Neapo- 
litans are the sweetest. I can scarcely believe this is little Ned 
Annesley shot up so tall.” 

“There, Mr. Annesley,” Alice said, handing him a bunch of 
the double violets, “I present you with the freedom of Arden. 
Miss Rickman should have done it as the real daughter of the 
house.” She looked up with a frank sweet smile, which made 
him feel as we do in dreams when we light upon some long-lost 
treasure and imagine that an end has now come to all care. 

Mr. Rickman began to discourse upon the extensive use of 
flowers in the religious and civil life of the ancient Greeks, in his 
harsh yet kindly voice, and Edward smiled to himself when he 
recalled Gervase’s schemes in school-boy days to start his father 
on an absorbing monologue, and so divert his attention at critical 
moments. Mr. Rickman had not changed in the least; his 
small keen blue eye was just as bright, his face as dried-up and 
lined, his slight wiry figure had the same scholar’s stoop, and his 
manner was as absent and dreamy as in those boyish days. 

Soon they found themselves at table in the dark oak-panelled 
dining-room, but it seemed less dark than when Edward had 
last seen it ; the pictures, with their fine mellow gloom, still hung 
dusky in the darkness ; but some silver sconces and bits of old 
china brightened the walls ; a vase holding daffodils made a lustre 
against a black panel, and harmonized with a blue china bowl of 
the same graceful flowers on the table. Yet not these trifles 
alone brightened the darkness of that familiar old room. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rickman, when Annesley said something 
about the unaccustomed brightness the flowers wrought ; “the 
feminine eye is ever seeking the ornamental. My daughters are 
occupied from morning till night in trying to beautify every- 
thing. Happily they do not seek to improve my appearance”— 
this was too evident—“ and respect the sanctity of my study—” 

“ The dirt of his den,” interrupted Sibyl. 

“The whole of human history is permeated by this peculiarity 
of the female mind,” continued Mr. Rickman, abstractedly 
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gazing into space ; “all legend is pervaded by it. I purpose one 
day to bring out a paper on the ‘ Influence of the Feminine Love 
of Ornament upon the Destinies of the Human Race.’ My paper 
will embrace a very wide range of thought. I suppose there is 
no period of human history when the female desire to wear 
clothes did not manifest itself, and the passion for improving 
upon the workmanship of nature by art is evinced to-day in the 
rudest savage tribes as well as in the highest circles of European 
fashion. A necklace has in all nations been the most elementary 
article of female attire ; a woman paints her face and tattoos 
her body long before she arrives at the faintest rudiment of a 
petticoat. I need not remind my readers,—I mean you, my 
dears, and Annesley—of the part a necklace played in the tremen- 
dous drama of the French Revolution, and there are numerous 
episodes in that sanguinary tragedy 4 

“But we can’t dine on a sanguinary tragedy, papa,” said 
Sibyl; for, having started himself upon a congenial topic, her 
father had laid down his knife and fork, and with folded hands 
was placidly contemplating the joint rapidly cooling before him. 

“True, my dear, very true, I had forgotten the dinner,” he 
replied, with his accustomed meekness, and hastening to carve 
the joint ; “the female mind—but perhaps, Annesley, the female 
mind may not interest you. Atall events you can read my notes 
upon the subject later, and you may be able to furnish me with 
the results of your own experience in that branch of study.” 

In spite of his pedantry, Mr. Rickman was in Annesley’s 
dazzled eyes a charming and interesting old man, with his stores 
of out-of-the-way knowledge and his simplicity upon the things 
of every-day life. Mrs. Rickman seemed the most loveable old 
lady, as she truly was, and Sibyl the wittiest and prettiest of 
sprightly maidens: the simple food before him might have been a 
banquet, and the Arden home-brewed ale was a drink for gods. 
It is difficult for cold blood to realize the enchantment that fell 
upon him, and made him not only pleased with everything he 
saw, but himself pleasing to a degree he never before or after- 
wards reached, though there was that in his face which 
inspired confidence, and he was not slow to make friends. 

He could not tear himself away. After dinner his host, 
finding him so good a listener, took him to his study and 
showed him his treasures—coins, gems and antiquities; but 
when these were exhausted, he lingered still as if spell-bound, 
apparently listening to the notes of a piano sounding through 
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the house. Some instinct told him that Alice’s hand and no 
other was evoking the solemn harmony. 

She continued to play when he entered the drawing-room 
whither his host led him, looking up to ask if they “minded the 
music,” and he took a seat by Sibyl, his eyes following the 
slender fingers which drew the living music from the passive 
keys, and his mind full of unspeakable thoughts. Then she sang 
the beautiful song,— 


“Tell me, my heart, why morning’s prime 
Looks like the fading eve,’”— 


which is like the long-drawn sigh of an excessive happiness, and 
he listened in ever-growing delight. Sibyl looked at him once 
during the music and a strange feeling came over her ; his face 
was like that of a worshipping St. George she had seen pictured 
somewhere, so rapt and earnest. 

Then, at Mrs. Rickman’s request, Sibyl sang, to Alice’s 
accompaniment, the following ; 


‘Once have I seen and shall love her for ever ; 
For the soul that glanced from her eyes to mine 
Is lovely and sweet as its delicate shrine ; 

But once have I seen and must love her for ever, 
All my heart to her resign ; 

Though never for me her eyes may shine, 
Though never perchance may I divine 

How ’tis when lives together twine, 

Since once I have seen I must love her for ever.” 


Still he lingered, though the afternoon, which grew more 
balmy and beautiful towards its close, was wearing away, and 
one of the girls opened the window wide to let in the sunny air, 
and he knew that he ought to go. 

“And is Raysh Squire alive still?” he asked, seeking some 
excuse for lingering. “I should like to see the old fellow again.” 

“You may hear him at the present moment, ringing your 
poor cousin’s knell,” said Sibyl, calling his attention to the 
tolling from the steeple near, which had not ceased since he 
approached the village, though it had been but faintly heard 
through the closed windows, and Mr. Rickman suggested that 
the young women should take their guest to the belfry and 
reintroduce him, a proposition the latter eagerly seconded, 
maintaining that he wished to see the church again, and revisit 
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the tombs of his ancestors, of whose mail-clad forms he had but 
a dim and childish recollection. 

Even while they spoke, Raysh Squire came to the end of his 
monotonous and melancholy office in the chill belfry, and went 
out into the sunny afternoon, stretching his stiffened arms and 
yawning. As he did so, he saw a figure in shirt-sleeves by a 
barrow on the other side of the churchyard wall in the vicarage 
grounds stretching his arms and yawning with equal intensity, 
and since nothing fosters friendship like a community of interests 
and occupation, this sympathetic sight moved him to drag his 
slow steps across the mounded turf to that quarter, and, resting 
his arms on the wall, to look over it, just as the figure in shirt- 
sleeves, which was that of a young and stalwart man, executed a 
final yawn of surpassing excellence, and seating himself on the 
barrow, began drawing out and filling a short pipe. 

“Warm,” said the sexton, a long, wiry, bony figure, with a 
fleshless face, black hair, and whiskers touched with grey. 

“Warmish,” replied the gardener, slowly, without raising his 
eyes from the turf on which he was gazing, while he kindled the 
pipe he held in the hollow of his hands. 

Then the sexton, turning round towards his cottage, which 
stood at the churchyard gate, beckoned to his grandchild to 
bring him the mug she held in her hand, which contained his 
“four o'clock,” a modest potation of small beer. 

“Buryen’ of mankind, Josh Baker,” said the sexton, after 
applying himself to this refreshing cup, and thus concealing his 
features for some moments, “ is a dryen traade.” 

“Aye,” returned the gardener, after slowly and solemnly 
surveying the sexton’s withered features for some time, “you 
looks dried, Raysh Squire.” Then he withdrew his gaze and 
puffed with long, slow puffs at his pipe, bending forwards, his 
arms resting on his legs, which were stretched out apart before 
him, and his hands clasped together. 

“Buryen’ of mankind,” continued Raysh, after a thoughtful 
pause, during which he sought fresh inspiration from the “four 
o'clock,” “is a ongrateful traide. Vurwhy? Volknever thanks 
anybody fur putting of ’em underground.” 

Josh pushed his felt hat back on his yellow curls, and 
apparently made a strong effort to take in this strikingly new 
idea for a moment or two, when he replied, “1 never yeard 0’ 
nobody returning thanks vur the buryen’, not as I knows on, I 
haint.” 
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“ Aye, Josh Baker, and I war’nt you never will, wuld boans 
as you med make. A ongrateful tradde is buryen’, a ongrateful 
traide.” 

“T hreckon you've puta tidy lot underground, Master Squire,” 
said the gardener, after a pause. 

“ Hreckon, I hev, Josh,” returned the sexton, with a slow 
lateral extension of the lines in his withered face, which 
resembled a smile. “Hreckon I’ve a putt more underground 
than you ever drawed out ont, aye, or ever wull. I’ve putt a 
power ©’ quality underground, let alone the common art. 
Wuld passon, I buried he, and the Lard knows where I be to 
putt this here one, the ground’s that vull. Eln Gale, she’s a 
gwine up under tree there. I shown her the plaice ; ‘ And I'll do 
ee up comfortable, Eln, I zays. ‘Thankee kindly, Master 
Squire,’ zes she ; ‘ you allays stood my vriend,’ she zays. ‘ Aye, 
and I allays ool, Eln,’ zays I, and ‘I'll do ee up proper and com- 
fortable, and won’t putt nobody long zide of ee this twenty year 
to come.’ ‘Thankee kindly, Master Squire,’ she zes, ‘’tis 
pleasant and heartsome up under tree when the pimroses blows, 
and you allays stood my vriend.’ There aint a many like Eln. 
A ongrateful traade is buryen’ and a dryin’ traade.” 

“You aint been’ burying of this yer Capen Annesley, Raysh,” 
objected the gardener after some thought. “How be um to bury 
he, if so be as he’s yet by a elephant ?” 

“ Hreckon they ll hae to bury the elephant, Josh Baker, if so 
be they haes Christian burying in they outlandish plaaces o’ 
the yearth. I’ve ben a hringen of ’en out vur dree martial 
hours, and I’ve a done what I could vor ’n, I caint do no more. 
I hringed ’s grandfather out and ’s brothers, hringed ’em out 
mezelf, and terble dry work ‘twas. Aye, I’ve pretty nigh 
hringed em all out. Annesleys is come to their last end.” 

He illustrated this melancholy assertion by a final application 
to the “four o'clock,” having brought which to its last end, he 
handed the mug to the little wide-eyed grandchild, who trotted 
off with it. 

“This yere doctor o’ ourn’s a Annesley; there’s he left,” 
objected the gardener. 

“ There’s Annesleys, and there’s Annesleys, Josh Baker. Zame 
as wi apples, there’s Ribestone Pippins and there’s Codlings. 
They Medington Annesleys is a common zart,” said the sexton, 
his voice conveying severe rebuke for the gardener’s ignorance, 
mingled with compassion for his youth. “ Aye, Josh Baker, this 
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yere’s a knowledgable world, terble knowledgable world ’tis to 
be zure.” 

The gardener was too much crushed by this combination of 
axiom and illustration to make any reply, beyond doubtfully 
hazarding the observation, “Codlings biles well,” which was 
frowned down, so he continued to smoke steadily with his eyes 
fixed on three daisies before him, while the scent of his tobacco, 
which was a doubtful odour, mingled with the scent of the 
mown grass in his barrow with most agreeable results. 

The sexton meantime leant upon the mossed stone wall, 
enjoying the double pleasure of successful controversy within 
and the warmth of the March sunbeams without, and listened 
with vague delight to the rich flute-notes of a blackbird near, 
till the click of the churchyard-wicket made him turn his 
head in that direction and walk slowly thither, while the 
gardener still more slowly rose and wheeled his barrow with its 
fragrant burden to its destination. 

“ Afternoon,” growled Raysh, pulling his hair slightly as he 
approached the ladies from the Manor, and looking at them as 
much as to say, “ What do you want now?” 

“You may as well look pleasant, if you can, Raysh,” said 
Sibyl ; “we have only brought you an old friend.” 

“You don’t remember me, Master Squire, I daresay,” said 
Annesley. “I was here as a boy with Mr. Gervase Rickman and 
my cousin, Paul Annesley.” 

“I minds ye well enough,” replied Raysh. “Master Eddard 
you be, and aterble bad buoy you was to be zure. You and 
t'others, between ye, pretty nigh gallied me to death. Notas I 
bears no malice, bless ee. Buoys is made a purpose to tarment 
mankind, zame as malleyshags and vlays, and buoys they’ll be 
till kingdom come, I hreckon.” 

“T fear we did lead you a life of it. I seem to remember 
getting into the tower and ringing the bells at some unholy 
hour.” 

“D’ye mind how I whacked ye vort?” replied the old man, 
brightening at the recollection. “You minds, Miss Sibyl ; you 
zeen me laying the stick athirt the shoulders of en, and you 
zinged out to me to let en off, and I let en off. I’d gin en a 
pretty penneth avore you come,” he added, with satisfaction. 

“And I had forgotten this service, Miss Rickman,” said 
Annesley, laughing. “Perhaps some day I may repay the debt, 
though not in kind. Can we get into the church, Raysh?” 
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“You med get into church if you’d got or a kay,” replied the 
old man ; “but if you aint got or a kay you'll hae to wait till I 
vetches one vor ’ee.” 

“He gets more arbitrary every day of his life,” explained 
Sibyl, laughing ; “and we spoil him more and more.” 

Alice stopped at the churchyard gate to see the sexton’s ailing 
wife, and this circumstance caused Annesley to hurry through 
the church with only half an interest in the tombs of his 
ancestors and the humours of his old friend Raysh, whose 
“chrisom” name was Horatio, he told him. He had rung out 
George the Third, his two sons, and rung in the latter and Queen 
Victoria, he informed them, evidently thinking that neither of 
those sovereigns could have quitted this mortal scene without 
his aid. 

“Ryalty,” he observed, “takes a power o’ hringen, and well 
wuth it they be. I don’t hold with these yer publicans, Mr. 
Annesley, as wants to do away wi Queen Victoria. They med 
zo well let she alone, a lone lori Goman what have rared nine 
children. Wants to make everythink so viat as the back o’ my 
hand, they publicans doos. Ah, you med take my word vort, 
when you begins zetting down what the Lard have made high, 
you never knows where ’t will end. They began wi’ clerks. 
Thirty-vour year I stood under passun, and eddicated the volk 
with Amens, and giv out the Psalms what was zung to dree 
viddles, a clarinet and a bugle, as you med mind when a buoy. 
And now they’ve a zet me down long wi the lay volk, as though 
I wasn’t nar a bit better than they. Ay, that’s how they began, 
zure enough, and the Lard only knows where they med end. 
We caint all on us be Queens, and we caint all on us be clerks, 
as stands to rayson. Zo those yer Radical chaps they ups and 
zes, ‘we wun’t hae no clerks, nor no Queens, nor no nothink,’ 
zes they. Aye, that’s how t’es, zure enough.” 

Annesley replied that, being himself a plain man, whose 
business it was to serve the Queen, he was no politician, and, 
having sealed this assertion by the pressure of a crown-piece into 
his fleshless palm, came out of the church, leaving a good 
impression upon the old sexton, who remained behind to tidy up 
the belfry before finally locking the doors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THORNS. 


It would have been better for all if Edward Annesley had 
resisted the spell which kept him chained to the spot that after- 
noon ; but hedid not. He lingered outside the sexton’s cottage, 
waiting for Alice, and talking to Sibyl of the days when 
they were children. 

“We were such extremely tiresome children,” Sibyl said, 
“that I can’t help hoping that we have a chance of growing 
into at least average Christians.” 

Then it was that some demon inspired him with the 
mischievous notion of forwarding Paul’s suit by proxy, and he 
replied that one of them, namely Paul, had matured into some- 
thing far beyond the human average, and that all he wanted to 
bring him to absolute perfection was a good wife. When he 
said this he looked straight into Sibyl’s bright eyes, but without 
evoking the embarrassment he expected. 

Then he blundered further into some observations upon the 
wisdom of marrying a friend known from childhood, and said 
finally that he thought such a friendship the best feeling to 
marry upon. 

“Do you think so?” she returned wistfully, and with the 
self-forgetfulness which lent such a charm to all she said; “I 
can’t help thinking that / should like a little love.” 

“A little,” he echoed, looking with warm admiration at the 
bright face still so naively unconscious of itself ; “oh ! Miss Siby], 
it is not a little, but a great deal of love that such a face as yours 
commands !”—He broke off, feeling that he had blundered 
seriously, though not fully conscious of the fervour with which 
he had spoken. Sibyl flushed, and bent over a honey plant 
encrusted with pink-scented blossom, about which the bees from 
Raysh Squire’s hives were humming—an old-fashioned cottage 
plant, the scent of which ever after stirred unspeakable feelings 
within her—for a moment, and then, quickly regaining her 
composure, replied with an airy laugh, “What rubbish we are 
talking! we want Gervase to put us down with one of his little 
cynical speeches.” 

“Has Gervase grown into a cynic ?” he asked, wondering how 
great an ass he had made of himself, and greatly relieved when, 
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the long recital of Grandmother Squire’s woes being at last 
ended, Alice came out from the honeysuckled porch. 

“Grandmother Squire is in the loveliest frame of mind to-day, 
Sibyl,” she said. “ ‘Sure enough, Miss Lingard,’ she told me, ‘ we 
be bound to putt up with Providence, hreumatics and all. Not 
but what I’ve a had mercies. There was the twins took off, and 
what we yarned in the chollery.’” 

“ Poor old soul!” commented Sibyl, as they turned away from 
the cottage, “her rheumatism does try her. She said only 
yesterday, ‘ Raysh is bad enough, and I’ve a put up with he this 
vour and vorty year. But Raysh aint nothing to rheumatics, 
bless un!’ Oh!” Sybil’s gay voice suddenly changed to a 
shriek of terror—‘“ He will be killed!” she cried, and flew down 
the lane to the high-road, preceded by Annesley, who leapt the 
gate she was obliged to open, while Alice ran to call Raysh. 

At Sibyl’s cry, and the grating sound of an overturned 
vehicle dragged over the gravel, the others turned their faces to 
the high-road, where they saw a half-shattered dog-cart, jolted 
along by a powerful iron-grey horse, which was kicking against 
the ruin at his heels and maddening himself afresh at every 
kick. At the horse’s head, and holding him with a grasp of 
iron, was Gervase Rickman, hatless, and in imminent peril in his 
backward course, but making his weight tell fully against the 
plunging horse, whose progress he occasionally arrested 
altogether for a moment, and which he soothed from time to 
time with his hand and voice. 

He had evidently been struggling for some time with the 
frightened animal; his face was pale with fatigue, and his hair 
damp with sweat. At some distance further up the road lay the 
unfortunate groom, who had been thrown out by the overturn of 
the vehicle, and who occasionally got up and tried to walk, and, 
then, throwing up his arms in agony, fell again, hurt in the leg ; 
while Gervase struggled pluckily on, now and then calling for 
help. Some women came out into the cottage-gardens and 
shouted the first male name that occurred to them. Joshua 
Baker came pounding heavily over the vicarage lawn, with wide- 
spread arms and an action like that of a runaway cart-horse. 
Raysh issued from the churchyard with a lengthened but 
certainly not hurried stride, and arrived in time to bestow his 
benediction on the cutting of the last strap. Annesley reached 
the spot first, Sibyl and Josh were a good second, and in a 
few minutes the first-comers had cut away the wreck and set 
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the frightened horse free, Gervase still clinging gallantly to the 
beast’s head, in spite of his indignation with Sibyl, who tried 
to help the men, and certainly kept the wreck from falling upon 
instead of away from the horse, until the creature, released from 
the clattering encumbrance at his heels, gradually quieted down, 
snorting and quivering less and less. 

By that time the owner of the equipage came running up from 
a house beyond the village, where he had been visiting a patient, 
while the unlucky groom had dozed off in the afternoon stillness, 
and had been taken by surprise, when some pigeons flying 
suddenly up under the horse’s nose started him off on a mad 
career, which, before the frightened lad could get the reins 
properly in hand, was terminated by a cannon against the bank 
at the corner. 

In a very few minutes the wreck was cleared from the road, the 
runaway led off, the injured lad taken into the “ Golden Horse,” 
and attended to by his master, for whom a four-wheel had been 
got ready, and the Manor party moved off slowly homewards. 

Annesley forgot his prejudice against the “squint-eyed fellow’ 
of the previous day ; he could not have renewed his acquaintance 
with Rickman, whom he had last seen a lad in his teens, under 
better circumstances. His heart warmed towards the sturdy 
figure he had seen putting out all its strength against the great 
horse, with eyes glowing with courage and determination and 
every nerve instinct with vigour and gallantry. 

“Well, Annesley,” Gervase said, with a careless laugh, as they 
strolled homewards, “ perhaps you ought to know that you have 
been playing the Good Samaritan to Paul’s most deadly foe. 
You may have heard of some of the misdoings of Davis. No? 
Then you will before long.” 

“I thought I knew the man,” Annesley replied. “What! 
not the son of old Dr. Davis, he looks too old? Why does 
Paul dislike him? He seemed a good fellow.” 

“That old look is the head and front of his offending. He 
gets all Paul’s patients by it. It is hard upon Annesley, who 
has twice his brains and education. He studied at Paris, as you 
know, after walking the London hospitals, while Davis scrambled 
through his course as best he could, and took a second-rate 
Scotch degree. Yet Davis succeeds; he so thoroughly looks 
the family doctor, and was an aged man in his teens. Paul is 
rich in legends of the atrocities committed by Davis through 
ignorance and stupidity.” 
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Annesley replied that Paul’s youthful looks did not seem a 
sufficient set-off against skill and science ; but Rickman explained 
that other things were against Paul. “You may have noticed,” 
he added, “that he has an unlucky habit of speaking the truth ; 
he has never mastered the truism that language is given us to 
conceal our thoughts.” 

Edward had observed his cousin’s bad habit, but did not see 
how it could affect his success. 

“My dear Annesley,” returned Rickman, “have you never yet 
observed human beings, or discovered the fatuity of the truth- 
speaker? Animals have no language because they have nothing 
to conceal ; they can communicate facts to each other without 
the delicate machinery of speech. But men, that is civilized 
men, only exist by means of concealments; if the savage 
virtue of truth prevailed, society would revert to chaos. Now, 
for instance, Paul is called to a man who is killing himself by 
drinking spirits ; the patient complains of his miseries, and asks 
what is the matter with him. ‘Gin is the matter with you,’ 
replies Paul, ‘and if you don’t leave it off you will be a dead man 
before long.’ Whereupon Paul is sent off, and Davis called in. 
Davis looks grave and sympathetic ; he talks about complications 
and obscure symptoms, and gives the complaint a Greek name a 
yard long. ‘In the meantime,’ he says, ‘alcoholic stimulants, 
even in the most moderate degree, may prove fatal.’ Davis has 
studied the use of speech, Annesley has not.” 

“T like Paul’s way best,” Sibyl observed. 

“You are a young savage,” replied her brother ; “ but you are 
so pretty, that what you say is not of the slightest consequence.” 

“ Still, I do not see why Paul should be at odds with Davis,” 
persisted Edward. 

“Well! you are a refreshing young party!” thought Gervase. 
“ Annesley is jealous,” he added aloud—“ all the Mowbrays are. 
I should like you to observe casually, when you get home, that 
you met a delightful fellow named Davis, and helped pick up his 
fragments. You will then hear something not to the doctor's 
advantage.” 

“ Language is used by some people to conceal their thoughts,” 
commented Annesley. “I suppose, Mrs. Rickman, that you 
take that grain of salt with your son’s statements.” 

“Always when he indulges his cynical vein,” she replied, 
laughing. “But seriously, Mr. Annesley, the name of Davis acts 
on your cousin—yes, and on Mrs. Annesley—like a red rag on a 
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bull, and people who are intimate with the Annesleys don’t visit 
the Davis set, and the Davis set don’t mix with Annesleys’ set. 
The medical profession is a jealous one.” 

To which he replied he had heard successful men disparaged 
in other professions. 

“Raysh Squire,” he added, “says that jealousy dislodged him 
from the reading desk. Raysh is as great a politician as ever— 
doesn’t look a day older than he did years ago.” 

“The old rascal wears well. He says it is brain that keeps 
him sweet. Nobody can ‘get upsides with’ him. Raysh is 
the only man I ever heard talk sense upon politics.” 

“Why, Gervase, he is a rank Tory,” cried Sibyl, “and you 
are a Liberal! How can you agree with him?” 

“Innocent child! Who said that I agreed with him? I only 
said he talked sense in politics, which I take care never to do, 
because people would never listen to me if I did.” 

“Really, Gervase,” said Alice, “I cannot understand your 
politics. With us you always talk'like a Conservative, and 
yet whenever you write or speak in public you express the 
most extreme Liberal opinions.” 

“Party Government,” replied Gervase slowly, “is a useful 
machine, but it has its drawbacks. One is, that it obliges men 
to adopt a certain tormula of clap-trap and stick to it.” 

“Just so,” said Annesley, rising to take his leave. “If you 
want to keep your hands clean, you must leave politics alone.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” cried Alice warmly. “I cannot believe 
that honour and honesty are not necessary in the government of 
a great nation. Men are so weak before evil, so ready to bow 
down before the mean and base. If they had but the courage 
to stand up before Wrong and say, ‘ We will not bow down to it, 
we do not believe in this god ; Right is stronger than Wrong, 
what a different world it would be!” 

“It would indeed,” replied the young men simultaneously, but 
each with different meaning, and Gervase explained that he was 
not speaking of ideal politics but of party government—a very 
different matter. Then Edward took his way homeward, 
musing upon the sudden fire in Alice’s calm face, and deeply 
stirred by her words, though he seemed to listen to Gervase, who 
walked part of the way with him. 

Paul Annesley did not appear until dinner was served ; he 
had been in at the finish of the best run of the season, and on 
his return had to make another journey. He was fagged and 











before him, which was to be augmented later on by a contingent 
of young people to tea. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Ned,” he managed to whisper to his 
cousin, “entertain all these solemnities for me! Iam dead-beat, 
and as stupid as an owl.” An order that Edward received and 
carried out literally. 

For a full hour after dinner the wearied doctor could do 
nothing but yawn, until in desperation he went out of the room 
and got himself some strong coffee, while his cousin took his 
place. 

Medington parties were not very brilliant, as a rule ; the same 
set of people transplanted from house to house, and going 
through exactly the same rites and ceremonies at each, 
produced rather a monotonous effect upon one another; a 
stranger, and especially a stranger of the sex which is so sadly in 
the minority in country towns, was a welcome addition to these 
meetings. 

The ritual was as follows :—A procession of bashful maidens 
solemnly passed one after the other to that instrument of social 
, torture, the piano, and there, like so many Iphigenias, sacrificed 
themselves with more or less mental anguish, one of the scanty 
contingent of young gentlemen assisting at the sacrifice by turning 
the leaves, which, in spite of an anxious determination to be right, 
he invariably did too soon, with dire results and blushes on both 
sides. The elders, witnessing this ceremonial, offered an interest- 
ing study to the physiognomist. Some wore their sermon faces, 
and appeared sincerely desirous of an edification which did not 
come ; others sought consolation in contemplating the ceiling ; 
while others assiduously studied their boots. All were glad when 
the blushes of the last Iphigenia died away ; and the middle-aged 
gentlemen were consoled by whist, and their wives by the un- 
fettered use of their tongues; the young folks taking refuge in 
the good spirits natural to youth, in the examination of photo- 
graphs and the distraction of a round game. The mildest curate 
was not to be despised at such a gathering, much less a good- 
looking officer who could sing, and knew the latest drawing-room 
pastimes, and considered it a solemn duty to try to entertain 
everybody, and bring out every one’s latent talents for the general 
good ; so that Edward, co-operating with Mrs. Annesley, who was 
too stiff to make a good hostess alone, caused the party to be the 
party of the year, and achieved a popularity that aroused the 
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most hostile feelings in the breast of a certain young lawyer, 
whose courting had just then reached a critical stage. 

Paul was called out again just after his dose of coffee, and 
when he returned and entered the room unnoticed, to find people 
amusing themselves to an unusual degree, himself a nonentity in 
his own house, and his cousin quite at home in his place, a queer 
feeling came over him. He sat silent and gloomy in a remote 
corner, mentally recalling all Edward’s past misdeeds, and dis- 
paragingly criticizing his present demeanour. 

His old offences of being taller, better-looking, in better 
circumstances, and in a profession that he had himself most 
regretfully renounced from a sense of duty, revived, though per- 
haps Paul was not aware of it. All he consciously thought was 
that Edward was not the good fellow he had been ; his manner 
was not quite up to the mark; there was a certain coxcombry 
about him that he really was sorry to observe, and so on. 

During these gloomy reflections, his cousin observed to him in 
passing his chair, and @ propos of a fresh assault upon the piano, 
“ How well Miss Rickman sings!” 

“ How on earth do you know how she sings ?” growled Paul. 

“T spent the afternoon at Arden,” was the disquieting reply, 
which set Paul pondering as ‘to how he got there, and, above all, 
why he went. 

Then he heard his mother request his cousin to do some 
little service that should have fallen to himself, and again began 
mentally depreciating him, until he looked up by chance and 
caught the reflection of his haggard, scowling face in a mirror, 
and started with a shamed sense of his own paltriness which 
made him gloomier than ever. 

“T cannot imagine what I should have done without you to- 
night, Edward,” Mrs. Annesley said when the people were gone, 
“ Paul was utterly fagged and stupid. Another time, it would 
be better for you to leave the room altogether, Paul.” 

“Fine young man, that cousin of yours,” said an elderly 
gentleman whom Paul was helping into his coat ; “glad to see 
him, whenever he likes to look in.” Was it possible that these 
trumpery things could add to the acerbity of Paul’s feelings? He 
would have scouted the idea. 

Overcome with sleep as he was, he would not go to bed until 
he had had a few words with his cousin, whom he took to his 
room to smoke. 

“T think,” he began, after a few fierce puffs at his pipe, “that 
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you might have waited for me before calling on the Rickmans, 
As I told you, I had arranged my work on purpose to have a 
spare morning to-morrow, and meant to drive you over to 
luncheon.” 

He was only half mollified when Edward recounted his mis- 
adventures with the chestnut, and his accidental meeting with 
the Rickmans at their door. 

“You military fellows never suffer from want of assurance,” he 
grumbled ; “ you seem to have made yourself pretty well at home 
at the Manor.” 

“Tt was not due to personal merit; I was received as your 
cousin,” he replied. “I say, Paul, I congratulate you on your 
choice. I am glad you forewarned me; such a charming girl, 
and so clever as well as pretty!” 

Paul’s eyes flashed ; he could scarcely bear even to hear her 
admired by another, and the word “pretty” seemed so inade- 
quate to express the lofty charm that made a sort of paradise 
about Alice. 

“ And do you suppose,” he replied in his haughtiest manner, 
“that my choice would be less than the very highest ? No mere 
prettiness would attract me. I may never win her, I may never 
even have the right to speak to her. But I shall never decline 
upon a meaner choice.” 

“Oh! you will win her, never fear,” replied Edward, on whom 
this arrogant tone jarred. “ But why not drive over all the same 
to-morrow? It would only be civil to thank Mr. Rickman for 
stabling the unlucky chestnut.” 

“My dear fellow, it would be more military than civil,” re- 
turned Paul with asperity. “If you begin an acquaintance by 
coming two days following to lunch, how on earth you are to 
carry it on, Heaven only knows!” 

It must have been the iced pudding, Edward thought ; some- 
thing has disagreed with him. 

“You did not tell me,” he added aloud, after long and silent 
reflection on the face he had seen in the sunny oriel among 
the flowers that morning, “how Miss Lingard came to form one 
of the Arden family. Has she been with them long?” 

“When Sibyl was about thirteen they advertised for a girl 
of the same age to educate with her. Then Miss Lingard’s 
guardians placed her there. She has no ties of her own, and 
having become attached to them, and they to her, she now 
considers Arden her settled home.” 
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“ They all appear fond of her, even Gervase,” returned Edward. 
“ She treats him quite as a brother 2 

“ Did that strike you?” interrupted Paul. 

“Oh! yes, she scolded him just as my sisters do me. And 
she picked up his hat and dusted it in the most matter-of-fact 
way, and he took it without a word of thanks. How pluckily he 
stood up to that kicking horse! I like Rickman. I like them 
all,” he added warmly. “Such genial people, so clever, and yet 
so homely in their ways. I like homely ways. I like the dear 
old house. It seemed all sunshine and music and flowers !” 

Paul’s dark face flushed, and his eyes flashed so that the 
whites were visible. 

“Now I know,” he thought, “where he got those confounded 
violets.” 

For, going to seek his cousin in his room just before dinner, the 
scent of flowers attracted him, and he saw a bunch of double grey 
violets in water ona table. He knew his habits well, and buying 
flowers was not among them ; so he laughed, and came to his own 
conclusions. “Some girl gave him those violets, I'll wager ; and 
the fellow will be sentimental for about half an hour over them.” 

But, now he knew that Edward had been to Arden, where in 
a warm nook beneath the south oriel those double violets grew, 
and a spasm clutched at his heart. 

“ And so they gave you violets?” he said, tranquilly. 

“Violets? What violets?” asked the other, with an un- 
successful effort to appear indifferent. 

“Those in your room. They scent the house. Love and a 
fire cannot be hid, neither can violets.” 

“They were given me by the ladies of Arden,” Edward 
explained, with an embarrassed and almost apologetic air. 

“Really ?” replied Paul, in dulcet tones. Then he rose and 
walked to the closet which contained the skeleton, and opening 
the door, shook his fist at the grinning skull within, uttering in a 
low tone the sole word “Damnation!” ‘Then he returned to the 
fireside much refreshed, and quite unnoticed by his cousin, whose 
slight natural powers of observation were now totally obscured 
by the circumstance of his having fallen head-over-ears in love. 

The cousins did not go to Arden next day, but on the 
following day the Rickmans dined with the Annesleys, and all, 
excepting ‘Gervase, arrived early in the afternoon, making the 
house, according to their custom, their headquarters while 
carrying on an extensive shopping campaign. 
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Perhaps it was odd that Edward Annesley, who was ostensibly 
playing billiards at the club opposite the Berlin-wool shop, 
should, after long reconnoitring at the window, bethink him 
that Mrs, Annesley had lamented having come to the end of 
her knitting-cotton, and straightway sally forth and enter the 
fancy-work shop, where he appeared as much surprised to find 
the Arden ladies as they were to sce him. 

“I want—ah !—some cotton—to knit with,” he explained, in 
answer to the shopwoman, when Sibyl told him that she had 
thought knitting as a means to kill time was confined to the 
lower ranks of the army, and was not affected by officers. 

“ Officers,” he replied with solemnity, “are always delighted 
to be useful—when they can.” 

“A capital proviso,” replied Sibyl. “I should have thought 
being ornamental exhausted their energies.” 

“Do not heed that mad girl,” said Alice, smiling indulgently ; 
“she is out for a holiday.” 

But he heard a great many more teasing remarks that after- 
noon from Sibyl, whose grace and dainty manner carried her 
safely through much that in others might have seemed pert, and 
the end of it was that Paul, who came in to tea on purpose to 
meet the Arden ladies, was scandalized to see the two younger 
walking leisurely up the street, accompanied by his cousin, 
laden with books from the library. 

Mrs. Annesley laughed till the tears stood in her eyes when 
she heard of her nephew’s civility in buying cotton for her ; 
but Paul looked very grim, and watched him closely all the 
evening. 

Edward sang to Sibyl’s accompaniment, and turned her leaves 
for her when she sang, and then he sat by her side and talked ; 
while Alice played to Gervase’s violin, and the elders, including 
the watchful Paul, played whist. 

No word or movement on Alice’s part escaped Edward’s 
notice ; but something, which was partly the chivalrous delicacy 
of deep feeling, and partly the perverse fate which besets lovers, 
made him careful to conceal his interest in her, and appear more 
occupied with Sibyl, whom he cordially liked. Thus Paul was 
put on a wrong scent, and was more genial to him that night 
than he had ever been. 

“ Sibyl is undoubtedly the attraction,” he thought. 








(To be continued.) 











My Turkish Concession. ‘how 
5 got it. 


THIS is a very curious history—so curious, indeed, that I fear it 
may give rise to feelings of incredulity in breasts not usually 
addicted to scepticism. I shall perhaps be told that I have 
drawn too much upon my imagination—that, given Constanti- 
nople as the scene, a few hungry Turkish Pashas, a wily Ar- 
menian or two, some sharp Levantines or Greeks, and a poor 
innocent Englishman pitchforked into the middle of them, more 
helpless than one of Nebuchadnezzar’s councillors in the lions’ 
den, as the dramatis persone, there is the making, from what is 
notorious in regard to Eastern customs, of a very pretty little 
tale for any man with a moderate share of imagination. I wish 
at once to protest against this view of my narrative. I am 
going to tell the truth in as plain and unvarnished a manner 
as I can. The only things I am not going to tell are the 
real names of the people concerned in the business which I 
am about to describe. 

It has been said by a wise man that it would be found, 
on careful examination, that in every human creature resides 
a propensity peculiar to some member or other among the 
rest of the animal creation, and that this propensity goes 
for much in determining the general tenor of that human 
creature’s behaviour through life. Adopting this ingenious 
theory, I have determined to assign to my Turkish friends the 
names of the animals with which, in my idea, they had an 
affinity. Kartal is a vulture, Tilky is a fox, Schahin is a hawk ; 
they will all three appear. The Greek and Armenian names I 
deal with differently. I worship the poets, the warriors, the 
orators, the historians, the sculptors of ancient Greece. The 
modern Greek does the same, and loves to call himself by some 
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name famous in the history of his forerunners, and it will be 
pleasant for Greek-worshippers to see old friends with such new 
faces. As for the Armenian, I construct his name as he himself 
constructs it ; that is, I add the termination zaz (meaning son of) 
to the term for a dealer in a commercial article, and there is the 
name ; thus, truth in Turkish, is Hakikat ; hakikatdji, a dealer in 
truth ; Hakikatdjian, the son of a dealer in truth—an Armenian ; 
or Djan is the Turkish for a soul; Djandji, a seller of souls ; 
Djandjian, the son of a seller of souls—another Armenian. 

Without troubling my readers as to how the idea occurred 
to me, it will suffice to say that I determined to endeavour to 
procure the monopoly for the erection of bookstalls, after the 
manner of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, throughout the 
Turkish Empire. In pursuance of this plan I arrived, one 
eventful day, at the Hétel d’Angleterre at Constantinople, 
which I will just say, for the benefit of my readers, I believe to 
be, considering the price I was charged, one of the worst hotels 
in the world. I will not attempt to give any description of 
Constantinople ; it has been described over and over again. I 
must, however, confess that my first impressions (I had not been 
out of England before), consisting as they did of a combination 
of wretchedly paved narrow streets, filthy slums, horrible 
drinking-shops, untidy and ragged soldiers, crowds of dirty 
Greeks and Levantines, rickety carriages, which seemed to 
make a point of attempting to drive over me, howling barking 
multitudes of miserable dogs, maimed by the carriages which 
had succeeded in driving over them, and a prevailing smell 
in the air of fish broiling in oil, were anything but pleasant. 

I have no space to give an account of the trials of patience 
which I had to endure before I could get any notice taken of 
me in the Ministry in which my business had to be considered, 
interesting though it would be to those who may have to follow 
in my steps. Suffice it to say that, after a good month, I at 
last penetrated into the little, dirty, shabby room of the 
musteschar or permanent under-secretary of that Ministry, by 
name, Schahin Bey, to whom I had previously managed to 
forward a detailed memorandum setting forth my demand. I will 
not attempt to give a full transcription here of the speech with 
which this gentleman favoured me ; but shortly I may say that 
I was given to understand that Schahin Bey had read the 
memorandum and had profoundly studied the subject. Then 
followed a flood of lofty ideas, of splendid sentiments concerning 
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the welfare of the people and the solicitude of the Turkish 
Government for them, of sententious commonplaces of political 
economy, of disquisitions upon the iniquities of: monopolies in 
general, and my own monopoly in particular; of the danger of 
creating bookstalls at all, because books are wicked, and may 
inculcate wickedness upon a good people and spread immorality 
where now all is moral; a long, tiresome, wearisome speech, 
with a regular exordium, development, and peroration, full of 
pinchbeck loftiness of sentiment and silly fallacies, which 
ended up with the declaration that my proposal was utterly in- 
acceptable, and one which Schahin Bey could never recommend. 

When I came in I had noticed sitting near the Bey a man 
wearing an ordinary morning coat instead of the “Stamboulee,” 
and having a hat in his hand instead of a fez on his head. 
Involuntarily, as I listened to the translation of Schahin Bey’s 
speech, I looked at this man, whom I took to be in much the 
same predicament as myself, and by slight shrugs of the shoulder 
and other such gestures appealed to his sympathy. He was a 
man of about forty, rather stout, of a dark brownish-yellow kind 
of complexion, remarkably set off by very dark twinkling eyes 
and coal-black moustache, whiskers, and beard cut into a point ; 
his forehead was high and slightly bomb-shaped, his nose 
hooked and fitted with peculiarly large nostrils, and the lines of 
his face were deeply marked, the more so at that moment that 
he was gazing at me with an impenetrable smile. When my 
dragoman had finished his speech I shrugged my shoulders at 
this gentleman in a more pronounced way than before, indeed he 
seemed to think that he should answer me in words, and he did 
so. To mycomplete astonishment he informed me that Schahin 
Bey was perfectly right ; Schahin Bey, he gave me to under- 
stand, was one of those upright and loyal patriots always toiling 
for the good of their fellow-countrymen without looking for any 
reward but the approval of their consciences ; who'always judged 
proposals upon their merits and never let any personal consider- 
ations weigh with him for a moment. “Would,” said this 
horrid person, “that we had more men like him! Turkey would 
be one of the foremost countries in the world!” 

I really was so bewildered and enraged by the flood of high- 
sounding commonplaces which had been let loose upon me, by 
the unexpected attitude of this stranger, and by the disappoint- 
ment I felt at the point-blank refusal of my demand, that I 
hardly could get out of the room with a decent show of polite- 
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ness. I did so somehow, and fled back to my hotel, vowing that 
I would, throw the whole thing up and depart by the very next 
boat to Varna. 

I was just about to commence the packing of a portmanteau, 
when a waiter walked in,—the breed of waiter at Constantinople 
is of a degenerate, slipshod, dirty, impertinent kind, and never 
thinks of knocking at your door,—with a card. “Le monsieur dit 
que Cest une affaire pressée,’ he said as he handed it to me. I 
looked at the card, and it revealed to me the name of Demosthenes 
Kleftopoulo ; the name, however, said nothing to me, I didn’t 
know the man. I had not, however, much time to wait and reflect 
who my visitor might be, for so, 1 suppose, as to leave me as 
short a time as possible in the pain of doubt, he walked in and 
revealed himself to me,—my black-bearded acquaintance of a 
few hours before. I felt fury rising within me, but commanded 
myself sufficiently to receive him with a show of politeness, and 
asked him what his business might be. | 

Having first excused himself for his want of ceremony, and 
expressed a fear that I might feel some surprise at being thus 
intruded upon, 

“I conceive,” he continued, “that you were not best pleased 
with the answer which Schahin Bey made you this morning, 
nor with me for agreeing with him. You are a stranger to this 
country, or else you would have seen that far from agreeing with 
him, I agreed with you, and think your proposal most wise and 
excellent.” Certainly—I thought to myself—they have a 
strange way in this country of agreeing with one. “In fact,” 
continued Demosthenes Kleftopoulo, “ when you left, I followed 
up the line of reasoning which you did not understand, and 
impressed upon Schahin Bey the utility of your plan, and the 
great advantage which would accrue to the country by granting 
you the Bookstall Concession.” I began to think I was in a 
dream, and gave myself a surreptitious pinch to test the reality 
of my impressions—no! I was awake, and there was Demos- 
thenes going on in a rapid chatter, and smiling so much that the 
lines of his face looked an inch deep. When I was listening to 
him again he was saying, “Yes! I have very considerable 
influence over Schahin Bey, and indeed over many people in 
high places, and therefore I think that I may be of great use to 
you. I am, however, an honest man ; I am not one of those who 
unfortunately abound in this unhappy place and poison the 
whole administration with their insatiable greed of dakshish. I 
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am straightforward in my dealings,—nevertheless I must live,”— 
that “nevertheless ” in that awkward place might have revealed 
to me something of the man I was speaking to if I had had ears 
to hear ; but I had not, at that moment my breast was swelling 
high with hope and triumph—“ nevertheless,” said Demosthenes, 
“TI must live, and for my services, if you accept them, I shall 
expect a little commission.” 

To this I consented at once ; it seemed to me perfectly fair and 
reasonable ; and, after a little discussion, it was agreed that 
on my receiving the Firman granting the Concession, Demos- 
thenes was to have £500 down, and a certain small share 
in the profits of the business, I further undertaking to 
provide all cash necessary for current expenses. When this 
matter was satisfactorily settled, Demosthenes sat and smiled at 
me so silently, so intensely, and so long, that I began to think 
that it was more than time for him to depart and leave me to go 
to bed. At last he spoke. 

“Schahin Bey,” he said slowly, “was nearly convinced, I 
think, by what I said. He was certainly much impressed. He 
is an honourable, patriotic man”—he smiled so much here 
that his eyes disappeared and his face became a combination of 
teeth, wrinkles, and black hair—‘ and if he is convinced that 
your demand is good for the country, he will of course do all 
he can with Kartal Pasha” (Kartal was the name of the 
minister) “ to obtain his cordial acceptance of your scheme. He 
will have to work very hard for that, no doubt. It is not right 
that a man, working hard for his country, should not receive a 
commission when he works for you, is it ?” 

“But Schahin Bey,” I objected, “is surely paid for his work ; 
besides, I can’t offer a government official like him a commission ; 
he wouldn’t accept it.” 

“You can’t possibly expect him to take any further trouble 
for you,” replied Demosthenes, “if you don’t pay him for it. 
You have misunderstood me. I said nothing about his 
government pay (of which he receives only about five months 
in the year), nor your giving him a commission for his 
government work; I said you ought to give him a commission 
for what he does for you.’’ 

But still this struck me as being a doubtful kind of transaction ; 
the very offer of which might make Schahin Bey wrap himself 
up in the mantle of his integrity and patriotism and refuse to have 
anything more to do with me, I argued that if in exerting his 
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influence on my behalf he was working for the good of his country, 
whilst the examination of my Concession was exactly the work 
for which his country paid him, he couldn’t possibly accept a 
commission from me ; and many other reasons I adduced, most 
patent to simple-minded Englishmen, all leading me to the same 
conclusion. But Demosthenes was ready for me at every turn 
with a specious answer, and the curious thing was that there 
was a pretence of reason and honour about everything that he 
said. At last he became more imperative and less suave. He 
said I had put the thing in his hands and I must let him have 
the management of the affair, or else he could not waste his time 
about it; I was a stranger to the country and must really bow 
to his superior experience. In the end the discussion reduced 
itself to the question how much the commission was to be, and 
when Demosthenes Kleftopoulo left me I ,was surprised, on 
reflection, to find that I was considering it quite natural that he 
had arranged to see Schahin Bey next day, and consult him 
himself as to the amount which he would expect to receive. 
Naturally I no longer thought of packing portmanteaux and 
going away. 

The next evening Demosthenes punctually made his ap- 
pearance, and, before answering my eager question as to the 
terms required by Schahin Bey, he fell to extolling the latter's 
moderation, his conscientiousness, and (of course) his patriotism. 
When he thought that I had had enough of this medicine, 
he said that Schahin Bey had declared that he could not 
possibly accept more than £1000 sterling down, and five 
per cent. of the net profits of the enterprise. “Nothing,” said 
Demosthenes, “ would induce him to accept more.” 

“But, good heavens, sir,” I cried angrily, “I don’t want him 
to accept more! A pretty agent you are to try and run up the 
prices for me as high as you can! Why it is your duty to make 
things as cheap for me as possible. And where the deuce do 
you suppose I am going to get money from to pay a lot of 
thumping commissions like that, for I suppose that is not the 
last of them ?” 

“It is most important for you,” replied Demosthenes, “that 
Schahin Bey should support your scheme, indeed without him I 
may say you could do nothing. As to your resources, of course 
I presume you are properly supported by sound capitalists. 
Schahin Bey indeed,” he continued carelessly, “did speak of 
insisting upon your lodging a round sum with the Ottoman 
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Bank in earnest of your power to carry out the Concession in 
case it were granted to you. But I ¢ink I understood him to 
say that if his commission were forthcoming that might be taken 
as sufficient proof of your financial capability.” 

I did not give way at once; I fought heroically. I haggled 
like any Jew, and some reward did attend my efforts, for when 
we concluded it had been arranged that Schahin would receive 
£100 down, £400 on my obtaining the Firman, £500 three 
months afterwards, and three per cent. in the profits instead of 
five. “You'd better come with me and see him to-morrow,” said 
M. Kleftopoulo, as he rose to leave me, “and have a chat. He 
may want a few more details before he sends the thing on to the 
minister.” We made an appointment, and then Demosthenes 
went, leaving me to ponder over Schahin Bey’s patriotism, his 
integrity, and his commission. 

I duly went next day to see Schahin Bey with my Greek 
mentor, and this time was immediately admitted into his room, 
where he received me with the utmost cordiality. He talked 
about a great many things, about England and India, about the 
state of European politics, about Russia’s designs on Asia 
Minor, about the necessity of constructing railways, and a 
variety of other subjects. But never a word said he about my 
Concession, not by the most distant allusion, until I made as if 
I would go. Then, taking my hand and warmly pressing it, he 
told me that as to that affair of mine he had re-studied it, 
had seen reason to completely change his mind, recognized that 
the scheme was most excellent and beneficial, and that he 
would have my memorandum translated at once, and would 
send it on with a favourable note of his own to the minister. 
This, he said, he considered was only his duty to his country, 
which should be for ever grateful to me for my noble project. 
Then he pressed my hand still more warmly, and fervently 
dismissed me. I must confess that I was a good half mile off 
from the ministry before I could bring myself to believe that 
Demosthenes Kleftopoulo’and Schahin Bey’s commission were 
solid facts and not dreams of my distempered fancy. 

Demosthenes told me that I need not go back to the ministry 
for a few days, I should only be in the way (vous seriez génant, 
was the expression he used) : he promised he would look after 
things himself, see that time was not lost, and report to me 
when the affair went on to the minister. I was very anxious to 
know what would happen after it had got on to the minister ; if 
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he were in favour of it, would that be pretty well the end? 
Demosthenes lightly told me not to fear, that the minister 
might refer it to the Council of his Department (a kind of 
permanent Committee sits at each ministry), but that it would 
run along upon wheels with Schahin behind to push it. Sol 
did not fear, and waited as patiently as I could for three weeks. 
At the end of that time Demosthenes came to tell me something 
of importance. “It is really quite absurd,” he said, “but I am 
afraid it can’t be helped. Those poor translators are very badly 
paid; you must not expect them to do that job for you for 
nothing. Give me—let’s see—well, give me £15 and we'll have 
it out of the translators’ office to-morrow.” 

I simply gasped with exasperation. “Do you mean to tell 
me,” I spluttered, “that Schahin Bey cannot, if he chooses, 
make the translators do their work without extorting money 
from me! I won't give a penny to them.” Demosthenes 
shrugged his shoulders and said I must. He explained to me 
that the translators could perfectly well keep my memorandum 
for an almost indefinite time; of course Schahin could and 
would send orders, but there were lots of other things to be 
translated too, and excuses for delay easy to find. In my 
own interest he urged me not to stop at that little trifle of 
£15; and in the end I gave way, and handed the money to 
Demosthenes. It had immediate effect ; the very next day he 
came to tell me that the translation was in Schahin’s hands, that 
his note was already prepared, and that on the morrow he 
would present the two personally to Kartal Pasha, which in 
effect he did. A few days afterwards Demosthenes informed 
me that the minister had referred my affair to the Council of 
his Department, upon the report of which an enormous deal 
would depend. It was indeed very essential, he said, that I 
should have friends in the Council, otherwise the whole thing 
might fall through. I reminded him that he had told me 
Schahin Bey would be very useful to me, and that with him 
behind to push, the affair would go as if on wheels. 

“Quite true,” said Demosthenes, “and the proof of what I 
said is that if we had not Schahin with us it would certainly 
not have got on so far as it has. It would in fact never have got 
out of his office at all. Now he is very much interested in it. 
He has spoken, I know, to several of the members of the 
Council, and. you will have to pay much less than you otherwise 
would,” 
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“Pay?” I said enquiringly, “what may I have to pay 
now ?” 

“Well, you see,” said Demosthenes, “I must confess to you 
that the members of that Council are a most wretched lot of 
creatures ; some of them, I really believe, would take a twenty- 
piastre piece! They are not like Schahin Bey. He at least ”»— 
here Demosthenes suddenly stammered and stopped himself— 
“ You do not,” he resumed, altering his phrase, “ come across a 
man like Schahin Bey every day. The fact is that you must 
distribute a little dakshish amongst the members of that 
Council. They are miserable animals! I think £200 would 
be enough.” 

But on this occasion I remained firm in my refusals; I 
chose to pin my faith to Schahin Bey ; I said I was convinced 
that his influence was sufficient, and I reminded Demosthenes 
that both he himself and Schahin would be considerable 
personal losers if my Concession came to nothing. Finding 
that I remained inexorable, Demosthenes shrugged his shoulders, 
smiled a good deal, and took his leave. He had not been gone 
five minutes before the same slip-shod dirty waiter that I have 
before mentioned opened the door and walked in with a card— 
on which was inscribed “ Pericles Psevthesidés.” “I don’t know 
him and won’t see him,” I said, for I felt a nervous shudder run 
through me in case this should be a second Kleftopoulo. “Very 
good,” said the waiter, and he went out and slammed the door. 
But in another moment he came back again. “The gentleman 
knows your business and has something important to tell you, 
and you'll be very sorry if you don’t see him,” said the waiter. 
After some hesitation and reflection I concluded that it would 
be perhaps wiser to see him, but I determined to be very 
reserved and cold, and to let him into none of my secrets. 
“Show him in,” I said. “Very good,” said the waiter, and 
swaggering out of the room he shouted out “ Zxtrez,” and went 
away without any more ceremony. 

There entered me then a spare man of middle height, with 
sharp features, a pale face, glittering brown eyes and a grey 
moustache. He was correctly buttoned up in a frock-coat, and 
had a tall hat in his hand; he made me a frigid bow, as he 
entered, and with an air in which some haughtiness was mixed 
with politeness, he made his excuses that he, a perfect stranger, 
should have called upon me without an introduction. 

“The fact is,” he said, in answer to my enquiry as to what his 
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business might ke, “I have a few friends in various depart- 
ments of the government, and I have thus come to hear of your 
demand for the Concession of a Bookstall monopoly.” 

He stopped here, but I figuratively had curled myself up like 
a hedgehog and had all my bristles out. “ Indeed,” I replied, 
with cold unconcern. 

“Yes,” he continued, “and I can quite understand that you 
should look upon me somewhat in the light of an intruder. But 
my reason for calling upon you is that I have an intense admira- 
tion for England and the English nation. You Englishmen 
are virtuous and honourable, and for that very reason, admirable 
as you are, you are quite unable to cope with the monsters of 
deceit bred in this sink of corruption. Honestly the best thing 
would be if you did not come at all. But having come and having 
commenced a campaign, and being an Englishman, and therefore 
unable to run away without having done your best to conquer 
the difficulties in your way, the next best thing for you is to be 
well advised by an honest man who thoroughly understands the 
country. Now I know that you see a good deal of Demosthenes 
Kleftopoulo.” Here he stopped and waited for me to speak, 
but I had hardened my heart and said nothing. 

“Well,” he continued, “you are quite right to be reserved. 
Englishmen are always reserved and phlegmatic and cold. I 
also am rather English in my nature. But I have conquered 
my English-like reluctance to break the ice with a stranger, 
because I feel it my duty not to allow that stranger, an English- 
man, to be unblushingly fleeced. NowI simply wish to warn 
you that Demosthenes Kleftopoulo is the greatest liar and 
robber in Constantinople.” 

“What makes you think that?” I cried, startled out of my 
assumed composure, 

M. Psevthesidés explained to me his reasons for thinking so, 
and very conclusive, I must say, they seemed to be. The end 
of it was, that before he had left I had confided everything to 
him, and taken his opinion upon each step taken so far. It was 
at least satisfactory to me to know that he considered that I had 
not yet been subjected to undue extortion ; he, however, ap- 
plauded my resolution not to give any money for distribution 
amongst the members of the Council, and promised, on leaving, 
to watch the affair himself—keep an eye upon Demosthenes, and 
give me the advantage of his advice from time to time as 
necessity might arise. I hinted indeed that I should prefer 
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working with him, and refusing to have anything more to do 
with Demosthenes ; but he warned me against doing anything 
of the kind ; it would, he told me, be very dangerous, for I should 
have Demosthenes and all his friends against me. “ Nothing,” 
he said, “is easier than to stop things here, even when they are 
in avery advanced stage; it would be sufficient to tie a paper 
with ‘Such and such a scheme covers a political object’ written 
upon it to the tail of a cat, and let that cat loose in the Palace, 
and you would never hear any more of the scheme,”—with which 
he took his leave. 

Demosthenes called almost daily after this, and on each 
occasion used every art of persuasion to overcome my decision 
in regard to the members of the Council; but I remained ob- 
durate, strong in the advice of Pericles. After some time the 
latter told me he had examined very carefully into the matter, 
and that, in spite of the influence of Schahin Bey, an expenditure 
of £180 would be necessary; £50 would go to the President 
of the Council, £30 to each of two of the most important of 
its members, £20 each to three others less important, £10 to 
the clerk who would have to engross the note which the Council 
would draw up. He was certain that if I offered M. Kleftopoulo 
the sum of £180 he would consider it enough, and this stumbling- 
block would be got over. I followed his advice, and my opinion 
of him went up still further than it already stood, when I found 
that he was perfectly correct in his estimate. Demosthenes 
made a show of argument, but in a short time he took the £180, 
saying that he would do his very best, and that he hoped I 
would acknowledge his skill and devotion to my cause, if he 
succeeded. 

“T was only just in time,” he reported to me a couple of days 
later. “The Council had actually drawn up a hostile report ; it 
had been copied out, signed, and was just going to be sent up to 
the minister.” 

“ But, good gracious me!” I cried. “Then I suppose you were 
too late! I presume the Council based their report on a more 
or less honest conclusion. They couldn’t change it.’ 

Demosthenes smiled at me feet deep. 

“ They tore it up in my presence,” said he; “and to-morrow 
a report in precisely the contrary sense will be ready for the 
minister.” 

He said nothing but the truth, The next day a favourable 
report was ready ; two days afterwards it was in the minister's 
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hands. A few days later Pericles came in. After a little 
preliminary conversation he asked me whether Demosthenes 
had spoken to me about Kartal Pasha. “No,” I said; “what 
about him ?” 

“That shows once more,” said Pericles, “what an unreliable 
fellow that Demosthenes is! You might wait here for ever at 
this rate without getting your Concession. Kartal Pasha has an 
enormous deal to do; unless in some way specially and con- 
tinually reminded of your business of course he will forget it.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “that may be so, I will ask for ‘another 
interview.” 

“ That's no use!” replied Pericles. “You can’t go asking for 
interviews every day—you wouldn’t get them if you did. If 
we want a man to be continually and effectually reminded of 
a thing, the best way is to personally interest him in it. What 
do you say to offering Kartal Pasha £20,000 in fully paid-up 
shares of the Company you will form to work the Concession ?” 

I thought I was pretty well seasoned by this time, but I must 
say this proposal rather took my breath away. “What!” I 
gasped, “bribe the minister himself!” But Pericles explained 
to me that this was by no means a bribe; we wanted the 
minister’s good will, not only now but in the future, for the 
successful working of the Concession. 

“We want him, in fact,” said Pericles, “to patronise the 
business. A patron, of course, always interests himself directly 
and materially in the business which he patronises ; but you 
can’t expect Kartal Pasha to lay money out of his own pocket 
in order to give us his patronage ; such a thing is not at all 
customary here. You must remember,” he said, with a frank 
smile, “that we are not in England ; autres pays, autres meurs !” 

After much talk and discussion, and being certain that 
Pericles’ advice was really good, I authorized him to take the 
necessary measures for sounding Kartal Pasha, which he did so 
effectually that in the course of a week he returned in high glee 
with the news that Kartal Pasha had been pleased to accept the 
interest in the Bookstall monopoly which I had offered him, 
and that we might now be assured of his cordial support. He 
further informed me that Kartal would propose to refer the 
matter to the Council of State, instead of trying to pass it 
straight through the Council of Ministers—it would be more 
certain, I did not think of asking him why; I thought that 
this was merely a question of administrative routine. 
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It was at about this time that, after a considerable interval 
of absence (for which I was thankful, since I had much more 
confidence in Pericles), Demosthenes came and called upon me 
again. As he was talking, his eye fell upon one of Pericles’ 
cards. He gave a sudden start and picked it up. 

“Do you know this man, Pericles Psevthesidés ?” he enquired. 

“Yes, I do,” I answered. “Why?” 

“TIT know him, too,” said Demosthenes. “He is the most 
unprincipled robber in Constantinople.” 

The explanations afforded me by Demosthenes, in reply to 
my challenge to him to substantiate this accusation, made me 
feel exceedingly uncomfortable, and I began to repent having 
taken up with a new friend instead of keeping to the old. I was 
again, however, reassured when I found that Demosthenes quite 
approved of the action which Pericles had advised in regard to 
Kartal Pasha. 

“He is a rascal that,” he said ; “ but he is a clever rascal, and 

has advised you well.” 
‘ I must say that I was rather staggered, after the mutual 
revelations of these gentlemen in regard to each other, to see 
them subsequently walking in the street together, arm-in-arm, 
and apparently the best friends possible. 

After a week or thereabouts Demosthenes told me that my 
affair had been referred to the Council of State by the Council 
of Ministers at the instance of Kartal Pasha, and he wished to 
introduce me to two of the Councillors of the State, Djandjian 
Effendi and Hakikatdjian Effendi, who would be on the special 
committee which would sit on my affair, and with whom it 
would therefore be advisable for me to talk the matter over, so 
as to be able to remove from their minds any causes for objection 
which they might see. I accordingly accompanied Demosthenes 
to the Porte, and in a little shabby, stuffy room had the honour 
of an interview with the two gentlemen above-named. The first 
was oldish, big, stout, grey-bearded, hook-nosed, and in his grey 
eyes showed a humorous twinkle; the second was young, 
slender, wore only a dark moustache, had regular features, an 
eye-glass fixed in his eye, and no expression in his face at all 
except conceit. Both talked excellent French. 

We have studied your scheme for a Bookstall monopoly,” 
said Djandjian Effendi; “it is an excellent affair, a very good 
affair indeed. But we see no profit for the State in it. We are 
always anxious to attract capitalists to our country for the 
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purpose of bettering the condition of the people ; and we there- 
fore are pleased to think that their enterprises will bring them 
big returns, for so more capital will again be attracted. But 
our treasury, as you doubtless know, is meagrely supplied, and 
we look for the State to get some profit also. Now in your 
scheme, so far as we can see, only one of the three conditions 
is satisfied, viz. that you yourself will get big profits. Under 
these circumstances we cannot approve of your scheme as it 
stands; but with some modifications I think we may find it 
acceptable.” 

“Yes, yes!” chimed in Hakikatdjian Effendi; “with the 
modifications I have proposed I think we may recommend it to 
the acceptance of the Council of Ministers.” 

“TI am afraid,” continued Djandjian Effendi, “that we must 
insist positively upon these two conditions. First, that for every 
bookstall you put up you pay a tax to the government of £50 
a year; secondly, that to each person able to prove himself too 
poor to purchase books, you distribute gratis in each year ten 
volumes, to be chosen by the local councils.” 

“Those,” said Hakikatdjian Effendi, “are the modifications 
which we propose in the principle of the Concession. As to the 
detail, we must insist further that the bookstalls shall be erected 
only after designs approved by the government, that the govern- 
ment shall have the right of naming your emp/loyés, that your 
employés shall wear a government uniform, that your books shall 
be open at any time to the inspection of government inspectors, 
that the cost of such inspection should be borne by you, that 
you shall have the right of selling only such books as shall be 
permitted by the Censure, that the prices of your books shall be 
fixed according to a scale to be drawn up by the government, 
and finally, that if you fail in any one of the obligations you 
have undertaken, whether by your own direct fault or not, 
the Concession shall, ipso facto, be withdrawn from you.” 

Djandjian Effendi seemed to cast a glance of admiration at 
his dandy colleague. “Is there nothing more?” I enquired 
feebly from beneath this Pelion upon Ossa of unexpected and in 
great part impossible conditions. They exchanged a few words 
in Turkish, and Hakikatdjian gave a short laugh, which he 
immediately suppressed. “There is nothing more that we need 
Say now,” said Djandjian Effendi. “You might reflect on the 
conditions which we have laid down. If there are any points 
which we may, by chance, have omitted, we will call your 
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attention to them when next we have the pleasure of seeing 
you ;” with which they bid me “ good day,” and I departed in a 
very depressed state of mind. My depression presently turned 
into rege, and I relieved my mind a good deal by a most 
exhaustive belabouring of Demosthenes with all the hardest 
epithets that I could muster. “I thought,” I concluded, “that 
Kartal Pasha had referred the matter to the Council of State 
only to make it easier for me! That was one more thumping 
lie added to the string!” 

“Not, however, by me,” replied Demosthenes, with his ever- 
lasting smile ; “I never said a word about it.” This was true; I 
remembered that it was Pericles who had told me. “Neverthe- 
less,” he continued, “it is true. When the Council of State has 
pronounced in your favour, the Council of Ministers will not be 
able to resist Kartal Pasha, and the affair is certain; and the 
Council of State is easier to deal with than the Council of 
Ministers.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. 

“Don’t you?” said Demosthenes rather contemptuously. “I 
mean simply that the conditions of the first are less onerous than 
those of the second.” 

A light broke in upon me then; but I felt so savage 
that I looked straight in front of me, and wouldn’t trust 
myself to speak. Demosthenes, however, was affected in a 
perfectly different way. He went on talking; he could not 
sufficiently express his admiration for the intelligence of 
Djandjian and Hakikatdjian Effendis. They put it, he said, so 
admirably ; it was all in the interest of the government and the 
people—not a sign by which you might suspect the least motive 
of personal interest. What particularly elicited his approval 
was the idea of the annual vedevance of £50 per book- 
stall ; the whole thing, he kept on repeating, turned on that, all 
the rest was mere dust thrown in the eyes—so many feints to 
render the real attack more effective. When he took his leave 
of me he asked what he should do; but I wouldn’t answer him— 
I felt inclined to kick him out of my room. 

Pericles came in in the evening ; he told me he had met 
Djandjian Effendi and knew all about it. He then explained 
to me his theory of the situation without the least reserve, 
and ended by advising me to charge either Demosthenes or 
himself to treat with the worthy Councillors of State. Having 
now, in a certain measure, recovered my temper, I concluded that 
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this was really the best thing I could do, so I told Pericles to act 
as he thought best and to report to me what terms he could obtain. 
I was kept waiting for about ten days, after which time Pericles 
informed me that the whole thing could be settled on the following 
basis, which was much more favourable to me than it otherwise 
would have been, because Schahin Bey had a poor relation who 
was in some capacity or other in the service of Hakikatdjian 
Effendi, and he (Schahin) had thus interfered on my behalf. 
Instead of paying the government a yearly royalty of £50 upon 
each bookstall that I set up, I was to pay a yearly fixed sum of 
£2500 to Djandjian and Hakikatdjian Effendis ; I was further 
to consent to the control of the Censure (this was absolutely 
necessary on account of the Sultan’s views), and to government 
inspection ; all the other conditions proposed by the two Effendis 
at my interview were withdrawn. 

It was not for me to criticise their behaviour; what I had 
to do was to estimate how many bookstalls I should put 
up, how much profit I could expect to make out of each, 
and then to see whether I could or could not undertake to 
pay £2500 to my extortioners. I made the calculation; I 
found that it would be weighting the affair too heavily, and in 
a perfectly decided tone I told Pericles that it would not do—the 
affair would not bear such a tax—I must positively refuse. 
With many arts he tried to persuade me to change my mind, but 
to one and all of his charms I turned a deaf ear, until, giving it 
up in despair, he asked me if I would see the Councillors again, 
and try to get better terms for myself. 

“Ves,” I said, “I will.” 

So I met them again. We were very cordial; we drank 
cups of coffee, we smoked cigarettes; then suddenly Djandjian 
Effendi, without any preliminary breaking of the ice or intro- 
duction, plunged straight 2 medias res. 

“ Well, my good sir,” he said, “ you don’t accept our conditions. 
They are nevertheless very moderate. I don’t think we can 
possibly do it for less.” 

“Properly speaking, you know,” said Hakikatdjian Effendi, 
“we ought to make you pay a good round yearly sum to the 
government. If we take upon ourselves to recommend that you 
should pay nothing and to defend your cause, as we shall have 
to, we ought to get properly paid for our services.” 

“Quite so,” said Djandjian. 

“Gentlemen,” I replied,—for I also laid aside all ceremony 
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now and intended to do openly the best I could,—*“I am really 
sorry that I cannot oblige you. But it would be neither to your 
interest nor to mine so to weight this unfortunate business that 
it could not last. You want as good an income as possible, but 
you want it also to endure as long as possible. Is it not so?” 

“You speak,” replied Djandjian Effendi, “like a man of 
business.” 

“Also,” added Hakikatdjian, “like an Englishman. You 
English are practical people.” 

“Let us then,” I said, “examine together what this business 
can fairly bear; and that I promise you, you shall have. 
Remember, however, that you are not cither the first or the 
last ; therefore be moderate.” 

“ After us,” said Djandjian, “ you have the Council of Ministers 
and the Palace. I can help you very considerably in both. 
However, let us see the figures.” 

When I was explaining to them my previous engagements, 
they were much amused. 

“He’s a devil, that Schahin,” exclaimed Hakikatdjian; “I 
knew he was interested. My servant, his cousin, brought me 
such a lot of messages about you.” 

They roared with laughter over Kartal Pasha; they said I 
had paid him too dear, and that for certain he would have to 
pay Psevthesidés a handsome commission. “Why,” I asked, 
“ Psevthesidés and not Kleftopoulo?” They seemed to look at 
me for a moment in wonder at my ingenuousness. 

“Do you mean to say,” said Hakikatdjian, “that you have not 
yet found out that that noble Greek is the homme d’ affaires of 
Kartal Pasha? O sancta simplicitas!” 

In a moment I saw it all. I remembered how Pericles had 
insinuated himself into my confidence just at the moment when 
my business went up to Kartal Pasha; how he had suggested 
that the latter magnate should patronise my business, and he 
paid for it, how—gracious! how blind I had been! 

“Then, no doubt, Kleftopoulo is Schahin Bey’s homme 
a’ affaires,” said I. 

“Not exactly,” replied Hakikatdjian, “he is more an all-round 
kind of man. He works for lots of them. JZ know him well ; he 
is a very honest fellow. And don’t,” he continued, noticing | 
suppose an indignant expression on my face, “don’t be angry 
with them. They are useful fellows, and you couldn’t possibly 
get on without them.” 
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“Quite impossible,” said Djandjian. “But time is flying; let 
us set to work.” 

We did so. We discussed for hours ; at one time I quite lost 
my temper, cried shame to them for their brazen-faced corruption, 
and threatened to expose them if they did not do their duty 
honestly and without bribery. 

“In that case, my good sir,” said Djandjian, “you would 
simply cut your nose off to spite your face. Our duty, honestly 
and without bribery, is to report so unfavourably on your scheme 
that it could not be accepted. If you ‘exposed’ us, as you call 
it, you would merely be telling everybody what they know 
perfectly well already, and every one would pretend they didn’t 
believe it. You cannot possibly do without us; pray be 
persuaded.” 

The end of it was that I was obliged to promise an annuity 
of £1500 to be divided between them, £750 to each. We 
then parted excellent friends. Djandjian promised me that 
the report should be ready for Kartal Pasha in a week’s 
time, and that it should be so favourable that the Council 
of Ministers cou/d not refuse to make out a favourable report 
in their turn for submission to the Sultan, recommending 
that the Firman should be granted me. He further offered 
me his services for piloting the business on to a successful 
issue. He had, he told me, a good deal of influence at the 
Palace, and though no doubt I should be obliged to promise 
some money there, he would be able to get me through 
much more cheaply than “ces Grecs,” as he called Pericles and 
Demosthenes ; nevertheless, he advised me to keep them at call, 
as they might at any time be useful. Djandjian kept his word ; 
the report of the Council of State was made out and sent up to 
Kartal Pasha within a week. But there was a dreadful hitch in 
the Council of Ministers. For six weeks I was kept waiting 
without apparently moving a step forward. Djandjian told me 
subsequently that they had come to such high words about it 
there that Kartal and another minister had thrown books at 
each other across the table ; that the other minister was furious 
at not also having his pot de vin; but Kartal was a strong man, 
and got his own way. About two months after the report of 
the Council of State had been made out, Djandjian called on 
me, and with a radiant face congratulated me ;* my affair had 


* I really was to be congratulated. I have since heard of cases in which 
affairs of this kind have, pendulum-wise, swung backwards and forwards, the 
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been sent on, with a very favourable report, for the Sultan’s 
sanction. 

I had now arrived at the last stage, and my hopes of soon 
successfully completing my business rose high. I knew that 
there was one celebrated personage at the Palace whose favour 
it was absolutely necessary I should obtain. Demosthenes and 
Pericles had often spoken of him, Djandjian now confirmed 
their reports. I positively must enlist the services of the re- 
doubtable Tilky Bey on my behalf. He was nominally one of 
the Sultan’s secretaries; but those more or less behind the 
scenes knew that he was really much more than this. He had, 
in fact, by his adroitness and cunning, managed to worm himself 
very completely into the confidence of his august master, was his 
intimate adviser on almost all subjects, and passed for being the 
one man in whom His Majesty placed any degree of trust. 
What, at any rate, was certain was that he had completely 
barred many most excellent industrial enterprises because he 
had either been not at all, or not sufficiently, interested ; that he 
had amassed a very considerable fortune, and that he evinced 
every intention of making it more considerable still. He had 
further particularities, of which I had also been informed, in the 
shape of two brothers, one an officer about the Palace, the other 
ostensibly a gentleman-at-large, both really the devoted co- 
adjutors of Tilky Bey. He used them as spies, as ambassadors, 
as men of business; they were practically two right hands for 
him. It was this trio of foxes, this three-headed Cerberus, 
which I now had to confront, and I must say I felt some 
trepidation at the idea. Djandjian, however, bid me be of good 
cheer; he was, he said, on particularly intimate terms with 
Tilky Bey, and could to a certain extent play the part of 
Orpheus to Cerberus; he promised he would smooth the way 
for me. He called on me some days afterwards and told me he 
had seen Tilky Bey, and that he was exceedingly well-disposed 
on my behalf. 

I must now be as brief as I can, for I have already far over- 
stepped the limits of space which I had prescribed for myself. 
I received first a visit from Tilky’s officer-brother, with whom I 
settled that I was to interest Tilky to the extent of £3000 in 
fully paid-up shares of the Company to be formed ; then from 





Council of Ministers being at one end of the beat, the Council of State at 
the other; and at each swing more palms had to be greased, heavier 
engagements to be taken. 
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the gentleman-at-large who said that Tilky had opposed this 
arrangement and insisted on £1000 cash being paid on the 
promulgation of the Jradé¢, which I refused ; then from both 
together, when the whole matter was thrashed out afresh between 
the three of us, and I consented to raise the £3000 to £3500; 
then Tilky Bey sent for me, hoped that his brothers had not been 
annoying me, considered that the arrangement was quite satis- 
factory, and promised to procure the /radé immediately. Then 
a slight modification of the conditions of the Concession was 
required of me, which I found to deprive it utterly of any value 
whatever. Then the gentleman-at-large came to say that this 
was a difficulty raised by another personage at the Palace, that 
Tilky had done what he could to overcome it, but that there was 
only one thing to be done, viz. to sacrifice another £ 500, which 
I was ultimately obliged to do; and so it went on for weeks, 
Djandjian helping me all he could, and visibly fearing at times 
that he would never get his £750 a year, until I had promised 
£5000 at the Palace. Demosthenes and Pericles went almost 
daily for news to Tilky Bey’s, till at last Djandjian came in sud- 
denly one day with Pericles, and with a great sigh flung himself 
into a chair. “It is done!” he said. “The /radé is out! I 
bring you the news from Tilky Bey himself.” Two of the heads 
of Cerberus arrived half an hour later, and confirmed the truth 
of this statement. 

I could hardly believe my good fortune, and was still some 
hours afterwards in the whirl of excitement produced by my 
final success, when Demosthenes turned up. He had so crest- 
fallen a look on his face that my heart sank within me. There 
was not a smile in him. “You thought,” he said, “that your 
Iradé was out; so did I, and so it was.” 

“ Well,” I said, reassured, “I heard that grand news hours ago. 
I don’t see why you should look so mournful about it.” 

“It was out,” repeated Demosthenes. “I went to the Porte 
to wait, so as to tell you that it had been safely delivered to the 
Grand Vizier. It was so long in coming, that at last I began 
to feel uncomfortable, so I went to the Palace to see why so 
much delay. There I was told that five minutes after the 
messenger bearing the Jradé had left the Palace, another was 
sent after him on horseback, galloping post-haste to stop him. 
Unfortunately he caught him before he reached the Porte, and 
the /radé is now back at the Palace again.” 

“ But what is the reason of that ?” I said dejectedly. 
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“You must have left somebody out whom you ought to have 
satisfied,” said Demosthenes. “ We'll call Djandjian, and see 
what he thinks.” 

That evening Djandjian, after a solemn conclave of himself 
and myself and the two Greeks (I suppose the two peram- 
bulating heads of Cerberus were too ashamed to appear), went 
off himself to the Palace to discover, and if possible smooth 
away, the hitch which had occurred. On the morrow he 
reported that the /radé had been stopped by an influential 
chamberlain who had not entered into our calculations. It 
seemed to me so incredible that an official would dare to stop 
the Sultan’s own order that I went myself to Tilky Bey to 
prove the truth of this story. He said that it was perfectly true. 
He explained that it was a thing that was not very unfrequently 
done, and in which there was no real danger, for the person who 
stopped the order for the Sultan was not told at once, and when 
he was, the daring obstructionist was perfectly safe with the 
explanation that he had found a most serious flaw in the 
conditions, or still better, a hidden political object in the Con- 
cession, which he begged humbly to submit to His Majesty’s 
consideration. It was a case in which he could do nothing for 
me ; I must make my peace with the official who blocked the 
way. Djandjian explained to me afterwards (when it was too 
late) that the people at the Palace, unless they have very big 
interests at stake, never get in each other’s way, as they look 
for good turns to be done by one to the other in the future ; but 
that really Tilky Bey could perfectly well have got me over this 
ditch without the further sacrifice of £500 which I had to make. 

This was my last adventure before the effective promulgation 
of the Jradé; I shortly afterwards became the happy possessor 
of the Bookstall Concession. If my misadventures will have 
caused my readers some amusement, and taught them something 
about the getting of a Concession in Turkey (and there are many 
well worth double the trouble to get), I shall not have lived 
through all I have described in vain. I only wish it to be plainly 

understood that I have in no way exaggerated ; on the contrary, 
owing to the anything but procrustean properties of English 
magazines, I have suppressed a great deal of what I might 
well have written, and merely skimmed over the principal 


incidents which occurred. 
A CONCESSIONNAIRE. 
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“THIS wise world of ours is mainly right,” is a proverb whose 
truth, in days when the highest art of the statesman is held to 
be the accurate enumeration of noses, it would be rash for 
meaner mortals to attempt to controvert. And it is beyond 
question that the two lines which are our subject this month 
have not been accustomed to receive so favourable a verdict at 
the bar of public opinion as some of their compeers. Without 
therefore attempting to argue in arrest of judgment against what 
Lord Bramwell once described as “that caput lupinum, a railway 
company,” it will be more profitable for us to remember Mr. 
Foxwell’s saying that ‘‘no one should be allowed to criticise till 
he can first appreciate,” and to endeavour to put our readers in 
the best position to grumble as legitimately and as effectively 
as possible. 

Let us notice first the question of railway accommodation. 
There is belief, not uncommonly held in England, that English 
railway carriages are inferior to those on the Continent. It 
may be found expressed as follows in the words of Baedeker : 
“The second-class carriages, [in Germany] furnished with spring 
seats, are often superior to those of the first-class in England ;” 
and again, speaking of France: “The first-class carriages are 
inferior to those of other parts of the Continent, and resemble 
those on most of the English lines ; the same remark generally 
applies to the second-class also.” Now it may be that previous 
to 1870 there was some foundation for these statements, but 
to-day they are simply ludicrously incorrect. As for Germany, 
it is true not only that the first-class carriages furnish their 
passengers gratis with crocheted antimacassars and red cotton- 
velvet seats in the height of summer, but that the second-class 
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have spring seats—so springy indeed that anything short of the 
weight of an average German has a tendency to jump off them 
—but for width of seat and space per passenger, which, after all, 
is the main item of comfort to the traveller as it is of expense 
to the railway company, a German first is certainly inferior to a 
North-Western third. If it were a question of smoothness and 
steadiness of travelling, the wretched little German four-wheel 
coaches, with their cast-iron wheels and rickety springs, would 
be positively unsafe at the speed of English expresses. Even 
Herr Baedeker would not, we presume, invite us to admire the 
windowless trucks that are described as third-class carriages on 
the railways on the further side of the Rhine. 

But he is good enough to admit that we are about on a level 
with France. Let us see how far that is so, and for the sake of 
comparison let us imagine ourselves passengers by the 11 o’clock 
“boat” to Dover. It matters not whether we go down by the 
South-Eastern, whose proprietors get about five per cent. for 
their money, or by the Chatham, whose ordinary shareholders 
have never yet even come within sight of a dividend. Except in 
external painting there is little to choose between the stock of 
the two Companies on the Continental trains. Having for the 
sake of accuracy brought with us a foot-rule, we note that the 
bogie carriages have first-class compartments 7 feet 6 inches 
wide by 7 feet high and 6 feet 6 inches across the seats, that is, 
allowing a fraction less than 57 cubic feet of space to each of 
their six passengers. The second-class are similar in width and 
height, but only 6 feet across the seats, and they are supposed 
to accommodate eight passengers—say 40 feet apiece. And now 
let us transport ourselves in imagination across the Channel, a 
method much to be preferred even to the superb Empress, to say 
nothing of the Channel Tunnel, and measure Herr Baedeker’s 
accuracy with our two-foot rule. The Word first-class carriage 
drawn up on the pier is on four wheels, and would scarcely be 
passed as fit for express travelling in England at all. Each 
compartment is 8 feet wide, just 6 feet high, and 6 feet across 
the seats, so that it allows its passengers exactly 36 cubic feet 
apiece. As for the second-class, they may rub their twenty 
knees together in a carriage barely 5 feet across, but before 
they begin to grumble that they have only 24 cubic feet 
allowed per head, they will do well to remember that the 
unexampled depression of recent years has compelled the Nord 
to reduce its dividend to 16 per cent., so they cannot in fair- 
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ness expect any very rapid or far-reaching improvements just 
at present. On the other hand it would not be right to omit 
from notice the fact that the dimensions given above are the 
irreducible minimum. In reality while the French companies 
practically fill each carriage to its utmost capacity, the English 
trains have at least twice as many places as they carry 
passengers. But perhaps the JVord is not a good specimen of a 
French company, so let us look at some of the “ foreign” stock 
to be found in Calais station. Here is a first-class carriage, and 
though the colour of its paint has long become indistinguishable 
to ordinary mortals beneath innumerable layers of dirt, the keen 
sight of our experienced companion recognizes it as a Paris and 
Lyons carriage, aged 35 years. When a few weeks back 
evidence was given in a law court that the South-Eastern 
Railway still ran occasionally on local trains some old coaches 
that were put on to the road in 1852, an English newspaper 
suggested that these carriages should be withdrawn and exhibited 
at the Glasgow Archeological Exhibition ; but a carriage of the 
same age is apparently found suitable in France for the “ Inter- 
national Express” services. Two points more, the one that at 
Calais one may seek in vain for such a luxury as a smoking 
compartment ; the other, that on French as on English railways 
sleeping carriages are now provided. Avignon is almost exactly 
as far as from Paris as Perth is from London. To’ the latter 
the excess over first-class fare is 5s., to the former it is two 
guineas, 

The truth is that, apart from the question of fares,, of. which 
more anon, there is little of which passengers can complain in 
the Continental service as far as the English companies are .con- 
cerned. Quantity is certainly amply provided for. Each Com- 
pany works three trains a day in each direction, in connection 
with the steamers between Dover and Calais. In addition, the 
South-Eastern has its day express, and its night slow-boats vid 
Folkestone and Boulogne, and three connections each way with 
Ostend ; while the Chatham Company carries. between Queen- 
borough and London the passengers to or for the splendid 
boats of the Zeeland Line. Owing partly to the fact that. the 
line is single beyond. Sittingbourne, the, speed of the Queen- 
borough trains is slow, but the Dover and Folkestone trains. can 
‘hold their own with any trains in Great Britain, except-a few 
picked North or. Manchester. expresses; . The best South- 
‘Eastern train is timed to do the 754 miles from Cannon Street 
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to Dover in 96 minutes ; while though the Chatham has notrain 
quite as fast at present, it runs in the winter a /wxe train twice a 
week, which lands its passengers on the Admiralty Pier precisely 
100 minutes after leaving Victoria, 78 miles off. In apportion- 
ing the merits of these two runs it should be remembered that, 
while both are over very hard courses, the Chatham route is 
decidedly the harder of the two. On the other hand, the South- 
Eastern, which carries the mails on the morning and evening 
trains, and slips coaches off the 11 o’clock for stations from 
Ashford to Folkestone, has a good deal the heavier trains. If 
any one wishes to appreciate the revolution which the weight of 
modern expresses has introduced into recent locomotive building, 
let him go to Cannon Street and compare the massive bogie 
engines that Mr. Stirling has lately built for the Company with 
the pretty little brass-mounted toys that drew the Dover trains 
some jtwenty years back. The new engines, which have a dis- 
tinct family likeness to their Doncaster cousins, are said to be 
able to keep time with the heaviest train on the line. And to 
take 20 coaches on the Tidal Train, or the 8 o’clock on Indian 
Mail nights, up the 114 miles’ climb from New Cross to Halstead 
in 18 minutes, is no trifling feat. 

But the improvement in the locomotives has hardly kept pace 
with the improvement of the steamers. From the Wave to the 
Empress is a tremendous stride to have taken within a dozen 
years. The first impulse to the improvement of the Channel 
service was perhaps given by Mr. Fowler’s project for a ferry 
boat which should carry across the train bodily. This remained 
a project only, but early in the seventies two vigorous efforts 
were made to lessen the horrors of the middle passage. The 
one by Sir Henry Bessemer, with his swinging saloon ; the other 
by Captain Dicey, with his twin-ship Castalia. The Bessemer 
was a conspicuous failure from the beginning ; but the Castalia, 
though for want of sufficient engine-power she was not a com- 
mercial success, at least showed that the principle of the design 
was right. What has become of the Bessemer we know not, but 
the Castalia was sold some years back to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, in whose hands her immense breadth has been 
made to do good service to the inhabitants of London. Eight 
large and airy huts that have been erected on her decks were filled 
four years ago with over a hundred small-pox patients, and 
though for a long time past they have had to accommodate 
nothing more than piles of disused bedding, the vessel is still 
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ready to be put into commission at a few hours’ notice if the 
disease, which has been raging in various parts of England for 
some time past, should once more take hold and begin to spread 
through the metropolis. 

The year 1878, the year of the Paris Exhibition, saw the 
Calais-Douvres (most ingenious of names for a twin-ship), an 
improved Castalia, upon the station, and it shows the strides 
with which improvement has advanced since then, that this year 
sees her practically discarded, as her 13 knots an hour speed 
makes her too slow for the day services, while she is too large 
and unhandy for the night work. The era of high speed began 
when the South-Eastern built the Albert Victor and the Louise 
Dagmar to work the line from Folkestone to Boulogne, which 
they have done ever since seven days a week—29}4 miles 
in very little over the hour and a half. But the Chatham 
Company did not long remain behind. In 1882, abandoning 
the idea of specially-constructed boats, it launched out boldly 
with the /uvicta, a vessel over 300 feet in length, with engines 
of 4000 horse-power. The /nxvicta brought the time for the 24? 
miles’ passage down to 69 minutes; but not content with this, 
in 1886 the Company put on the Victoria, of 5000 horse-power, 
and last year the still larger and faster sister-vessel, the Empress. 
This latter habitually makes the passage in a few minutes over 
the hour, and on the 25th of June last she broke the record, and 
did the journey some seconds under the level hour. With 
vessels such as these the most exacting passengers must surely 
be content. Indeed, as far as the Chatham Company is con- 
cerned, the public appreciation has taken the to them satisfac- 
tory form of the transfer of 20,000 passengers to Calais in 
1887, who in 1886 crossed over to Boulogne. And the spirited 
policy of this struggling Company has so far been successful, 
that more large new boats will probably be ready in time for 
the Paris Exhibition traffic of 1889. 

We promised a page or two back to revert to the subject of 
fares between London and the Continent, which, as one critic 
remarks, are calculated by these two Companies “on a truly 
Imperial scale.” It is easy enough of course to justify high fares 
from the railway manager’s point of view. Probably a rough 
estimate that put the average South-Eastern fare for first or 
second-class at half as much again as that on the northern lines 
would not be far wrong. Nor should we be far wrong if we said 
that Felixstowe or Walton are growing more rapidly than say 
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Sandgate or Westgate, because of the liberal spirit in which 
the Great Eastern conducts its traffic. At thesame time no one 
except perhaps a member of Parliament, is likely to deny that 
the duty of a board of directors or a general manager is to 
consider the interests of the shareholders before that of their 
customers, and still more before that of the general public. Now 
there is no difficulty in showing that a reduction of the first-class 
fare, say to Hastings, from 15s. to 10s. would involve the share- 
holders in a very serious immediate loss. Whether the loss 
would ever be directly recouped is questionable. As was 
mentioned last month, the Brighton fare was reduced a short 
time back from 12s. 6d. to Ios., without inducing a single new 
comer to travel first-class. Nor have the sweeping reductions of 
first and second class fares on the northern lines a dozen years 
back done much to check the prevailing gravitation of passengers 
into the third class. But in any case it would be years before 
the Hastings traffic receipts would recover from the reduction, 
though no doubt indirectly it might stimulate the general traffic 
of the place, and so recompense the Company in another way. 
Looking at the matter, therefore, from a purely business-like 
point of view, directors may well hesitate to ask their shareholders 
to submit to acertain and immediate sacrifice of dividend on the 
chance that after an interval of years it may do even more than 
regain its former level. 

But apart from this general justification of what one is natu- 
rally tempted to describe as an illiberal policy, the Continental 
fares can plead the very sufficient justification that they are even 
now no more than barely remunerative. The steamboats aré 
excessively costly to work, partly from the mere fact of the high 
speed, but much more from the nature of the services required. 
Take the Folkestone-Boulogne service. The time at which the 
passengers from London arrive at Boulogne is only a few minutes 
before the time at which the passengers from Paris are due to 
depart. There is not sufficient margin to allow of the one boat 
going and returning the same day, and accordingly each ‘boat 
‘employs its crew, burns coal to get up steam and so ‘forth, and 
then is in use only for about one hour anda half out of the 
twenty-four. As for the Calais service, neglecting the goods 
traffic altogether, there are three regular boats each way daily, 
or say a mileage of 150 miles per diem. To do this, which the 
Empress could accomplish in seven hours’ continuous steaming, 
the Chatham Company has to keep on: the. station a fleet 
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consisting of eight of the small boats, the Calais-Douvres, the 
Invicta, the Empress, and the Victoria. And what is more, the 
officials declare that, if the arrival or departure of the Indian 
Mail occurs at the same time that boats are required for “ dis- 
tinguished service,” as it is called, they often find the utmost 
difficulty in keeping pace with the requirements. It is a serious 
matter to delay passengers, it is a yet more heinous crime to 
delay Her Majesty’s mails, and one boat has at all times to 
be kept in reserve on each side with steam up ready for all 
emergencies. From the published accounts of the two Companies 
it may be seen that in 1887 out of a gross receipt of £124,000 
from their steamers, the Chatham Company, after making the 
certainly not excessive allowance of £5000 for depreciation, only 
netted £34,000, while it cost the South-Eastern £56,000 to earn 
£65,000. 

Here is another condition that leads to extra expense. The 
French Government stipulate that their mails shall be carried 
under the French flag, and accordingly a separate set of boats 
has to be maintained to work the day or French mail, from those 
which work the mid-day service and the night or English mail. 
Hitherto the French service has been worked exclusively by the 
small boats, but within the last few weeks the Juvicta has been 
Francisé, as it is termed, transferred, that is, to the French registry 
under the name of a French owner and manned by a French 
crew. Henceforward it is intended that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the /zvicta shall perform the service, but to provide 
for contingencies there are four other boats Francisé to help her. 
Perhaps, on the whole, English people ought to be grateful to 
the French for their moderation in this matter. English boats 
are only allowed to carry half the mails to France, but not a 
letter may they carry to other neighbouring countries. The 
Belgian and some of the South German letters are taken by 
Belgian boats to Ostend, and the Dutch letters and the North 
German are sent by the Dutch boats to Flushing. When it 
comes to passengers, however, the Ostend service is not so 
fortunate. Last year, with three boats each way daily, it took 
less than half the number of passengers that went by the single 
Folkestone-Boulogne service. A short time back two new 
Belgian-built vessels were put upon the station with a great 
flourish of trumpets, but they have since disappeared in a some- 
what mysterious manner. Rumour says, however, that on several 
occasions they got across the Channel without any mishap. 
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Certain it is that the old boats, which are about the size of 
respectable tugs, have been running through the winter, aided 
by the Manx Queen, which was hired from Barrow, and that a 
new and very fast boat has just been built for the Belgian 
Government by Denny of Dumbarton. Meanwhile the Belgian 
authorities are not too eager to push the advantages of the port 
of Calais. There is an important train which arrives at Brussels 
from Germany at 10.58 A.M. There is also a train which leaves 
Brussels at 10.32 A.M. for Calais, where it arrives 53 minutes 
before the Dover boat is timed to start. It has been thought, 
therefore, by radically-minded persons that it might be possible 
to delay the 10.32 from Brussels till after the arrival of the 
10.58, but the Belgian authorities fail, they say, to see that the 
connection is required. 

In the January number of this Magazine, in the first of these 
papers which are now drawing near to an end that they ought 
to have reached long since, an attempt was made to sketch the 
working of the special North-Western postal train. Let us here 
notice a special mail of a very different kind. All the world 
knows that the Indian Mail is despatched from London on 
Friday evenings, but perhaps every one does not realize quite 
what that means. If the sorting of letters to be despatched from 
Euston is not finished by eight o’clock, they can be sorted after- 
wards when they get on board the Travelling Post Office. But 
for the Indian Mail every sack must be closed and sealed in the 
General Post Office before it leaves. Perhaps in all England 
there is no better specimen of work done at high pressure than 
may be seen at St. Martin’s-le-Grand any evening from 6 P.M. 
till 8 p.m. But if any one wishes to see the rush at its very 
fiercest, let him choose a Friday for his visit. As the present 
writer saw it on April 13th, the entire mail that left Calais 
consisted of 871 sacks, filling seven luggage vans, or a//éges, to 
use the French technical term. Out of this number, however, 
319 had been sent on to Dover in the course of the previous 
week, and 28 more on the Friday morning ; the rest went down 
on the Friday night. 

The great bulk of the contents of these latter 524 bags only 
began to reach the General Post Office late on the Friday 
afternoon. As 6 o'clock approached, the rush grew fast and 
furious. Letters and newspapers arrived in carpet-bags and 
hampers, and were emptied headlong down the yawning gulf 
into the receptacles beneath. These receptacles, baskets the 
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size of clothes-baskets, were filled and replaced every minute, 
till, as the clock began to strike six, there came a lull. As 
the last stroke resounded, automatic machinery closed the shoots 
with a resolute snap that gave notice to all concerned that no 
more letters would go to the East that week unless they were 
provided with extra stamps. With extra stamps they would 
still be admitted up to 7.15. But St. Martin’s has so far only 
received its own local collections. Simultaneously, though of 
course on a smaller scale, posting has been going on all over the 
metropolis. All these letters and papers have got to come to 
the G. P. O. to be sorted. Not only this, but from all quarters 
of the kingdom mail trains are hastening towards London with 
their contributions to the total. At 5.45 the Irish letters 
reach Euston, at 6 the West mail is due at Paddington. Half 
an hour later Liverpool and Manchester send their final 
consignment, while the mail from the West Riding is not timed 
to reach King’s Cross till 6.50 P.M. The rough sorting of the 
letters from these places has been done before they reach the 
G. P.O. The foreign letters have been tied into two sets of 
bundles ; the one marked with a pink label, implying that they 
are for places beyond Europe, the other set bearing a blue 
Continental ticket. But everything has to be re-sorted at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the train must be got away from 
Cannon Street at 8.13 P.M. 

At 6.30 P.M. one would be tempted to say that the attempt 
was hopeless. Letters and papers for the ends of the earth are 
still in huge heaps downstairs in the great hall, mixed up with all 
the correspondence not only for the provinces but for the London 
local offices. Gradually the incidence of the pressure shifts and 
the foreign matter is got off to the Foreign Department upstairs, 
where 200 additional sorters are at work for this particular 
evening. Here too the pressure moves steadily forward. The 
first sorting, let us say, separates Brindisi letters from those to be 
despatched vid Southampton or Ostend. The second divides the 
Australian letters, say, from the Indian. The third breaks up 
the Indian among the seven different divisions into which they 
are assorted. And meanwhile a similar process is being carried 
on with newspapers and book packets. By 7.30 P.M. the first 
sorting seems to be all but finished, and the tables are well-nigh 
cleared, when in comes a truck and turns out half-a-dozen sacks 
of the Leeds mail on to the floor, and so the whole process has 
to begin de novo. Now too the late letters posted with extra 
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stamps up to 7 P.M. at the District Offices begin to come in ; 
and the registered letters that have been dealt with in a separate 
department ‘appear in their little pink bags to take their places, 
like the money of Joseph’s brethren, in the mouths of their 
respective sacks. 

To any one who is only accustomed to private correspondence, 
and who feels shocked at his own extravagance if he allows an 
Indian letter to cost anything beyond its customary 5¢., the 
amount the great business firms must pay for postage seems 
positively appalling. Letters with 5s. stamps are as plentiful as 
blackberries, 10s. stamps are common, while Her Majesty’s 
effigy with £1 blazoned on each side of it may be seen on all 
sides. On one of the tables the present writer picked up two 
letters consecutively. The sender and the addressee—a London 
Bank and its Calcutta agency—were the same in both cases, 
The postage on the first was £1 I0s. 5d, on the second 
41 2s. 11d. Letters of course pay the lion’s share, but news- 
papers, which go at less than a one-thirteenth of the letter 
rate, furnish about six-sevenths of the total bulk. Even news- 
papers, however, do not go quite for nothing. The proprietor 
of two leading trade journals states that his postage wid 
Brindisi costs him between £1000 and £2000 per annum. Of 
one issue this spring he sent close upon two tons to the East, 
but a certain proportion of the copies of this particular number 
were forwarded as freight. This is a custom that, as we were 
told, is more and more being adopted in the case of special 
publications, such as for instance the Christmas numbers of the 
illustrated journals. 

And nowit is almost 8 o’clock, the letters in neat brown paper 
bundles have been packed into their respective sacks, and the 
caldrons of boiling sealing-wax are in active employment. The 
bags are being rushed down the shoot that lands them in 
huge red vans beneath. So it is time for us to leave the 
Post Office and walk across to the station. At Cannon Street 
we find, in addition to the ordinary travelling post office, three 
extra-sized luggage-vans, that as they gradually fill up are 
closed and fastened. At the last moment, in dashes a messenger 
breathless, with a couple of bags containing two or three letters 
that have been delayed or mis-sorted and so failed to be 
included in their proper place. These are thrown hastily into 
the travelling office, and at 8.18 we are off for Dover. As far as 
the Indian ‘Mail is concerned the work is now completed, the 
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mail is finally closed, and the officer in charge has nothing to do 
but to make out and check the complete list ready to be handed 
over at Calais to the officer who goes through with the train to. 
Brindisi. This same fact that the mail is closed in London is 
one that (so at least the Post Office authorities complain) the 
public refuses to realize. Letters can be posted for the Continent 
at Charing Cross every evening up to 8 P.M., and the public 
insists on treating Indian letters in the same fashion. The 
result is simply that they lose a week. Not long since an 
illustrious personage caused considerable difficulty by making 
this mistake, as a special bag had to be made up to convey his 
letter. Her Majesty, we learnt, not only always sends her 
letters in good time, but also with that scrupulous regard for 
legality which distinguishes her in small as well as in great 
matters, always stamps her own private letters ; a habit in which 
the servants of the Crown are not always, unless they are 
maligned, quite so careful to imitate her. 

Down to Dover then the sorters have an easy time of it. 
There are just a few Continental bags to finish off, and the few 
score late letters that have come from Charing Cross. Few 
though they be, however, at 4d. each letter, the Charing Cross 
late box brings in a nice little income of about £1000 a year. 
The fee is intentionally made heavy, as the privilege can 
only be conceded on condition that no large number of persons 
habitually avail themselves of it. On the return journey the 
clerks will have to work their hardest, for though the bulk of 
the inward mails is far from being equal to that despatched 
outwards, the sorting of them has all to be done after the train 
leaves Dover. The Ostend letters are due into London at 3.45, 
but the Calais mail only leaves Dover at 4 o'clock. And not 
only do Londoners in all parts of the metropolis expect their 
letters by 8 o'clock, but the day mail for Ireland, Scotland, and 
Lancashire leaves Euston at 7.15, and that for the West Riding 
departs at 7.40 from King’s Cross. It is a good morning’s 
work, say the sorters, if they can finish the French and Belgian 
mail before they get to Cannon Street. The sorting of the 
residue must be finished at the G. P. O., whither all the letters 
go in the first instance, unless, indeed, the boat has been delayed, 
in which case the mails for the North gallop across to Euston 
and King’s Cross as fast as hansom cabs can carry them. 
Before we leave the T. P. O., as the officials call it, let us look at 
the list and see how the eight hundred and odd bags composing 
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the mail are apportioned among the different destinations. For 
Bombay, or in other words for India, there are 284 sacks. But 
Australia has more. Melbourne and Sydney, neck and neck as 
a rule, on this occasion actually run a dead heat with 105 sacks 
a-piece. Hong-kong has rather more than half as many; 
Colombo, Singapore, Adelaide, and Brisbane each receive 
somewhere between 30 and 40. The remaining 180 sacks are 
divided in ones and twos and threes, not only amongst the 
smaller towns of Australia and New Zealand, but over the 
length and breadth of the Mediterranean and the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, from Beyrout and Cyprus down to Mozambique 
and Delagoa Bay, and eastward as far as Fiji and Yokohama. 

Arrived at Dover, the passengers and the Continental mails 
were transferred forthwith to the ordinary packet, and the 
Brindisi mail was left in the vans till she was despatched. Then 
the special boat came alongside immediately and took on board 
her load, which blocked the whole of the decks on the centre 
part of the ship below the bridge. In the passage to Calais 
the present writer, who was of course the only passenger, 
was able to appreciate to the full the advantages habitually 
enjoyed by “distinguished” persons in being free from those 
sights and sounds which do anything rather than 


“ Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone to languid nature.” 


Reaching the French harbour we found the “ special” awaiting 
us, the Brindisi passengers already in their through sleeping-car, 
three of the seven a//éges, already filled with mails, and locked,and 
plombées, and the remainder waiting for their load. The “heart- 
felt inertia ”"—to borrow a phrase of Mr. Foxwell’s, with which 
the porters at Calais handled the mail-bags, formed a striking 
contrast to the alacrity of their compeers at Dover.* As the 
train moved off, it was satisfactory to think that, though the 
foreign companies add insult to injury by first making our Post 
Office pay extortionately for a special train, and then using our 
special for the conveyance of the mails of almost every other 
country in Europe, all these countries combined would only be 
able to muster up some 70 or 80 bags, as against the 800 or 900 
despatched from London. While we are on the subject of the 
transfer of baggage from ship to land and vice versd, it is worth 


* The writer is assured on authority he cannot presume to question that 
he has maligned the Frenchmen, who “ do their work well.” 
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notice that the arrangements at Boulogne are nothing short of 
scandalous. The South-Eastern Company does all it can to 
insure expedition. It puts the luggage at Charing Cross into 
small box-waggons, whose bodies are slung at Folkestone straight 
away off their wheels on to the deck of the boat. But the Mord 
cannot go to the expense of a crane and special under-frames, 
so at Boulogne the baggage has to be carried on shore piece by 
piece. Nor may the profane hands of an English sailor interfere 
in a task reserved for porters licensed by the Boulogne Chamber 
ofCommerce. Ifany one wishes to be convinced that monopolies 
are demoralizing, let him watch the leisurely manner in which a 
monopolist porter first picks and chooses the lightest band-box 
in the whole collection, and then strolls off with it to the ram- 
shackle luggage-van of the monopolist Chemin de Fer du Nord. 

The present writer has no wish to conceal his own opinion 
that the least meritorious English company would be esteemed 
a paragon of perfection if it were transferred to France, but in 
one respect it must be acknowledged that the companies of the 
South of England fall far short of the French railways, and that 
is in the important matter of punctuality. Absolute punctuality 
of course must always remain unattainable under English con- 
ditions. When a train is timed up to its utmost capacity every 
day of the week, a delay of five minutes once caused remains. 
irrecoverable. But so long as English people have the good 
sense to maintain their freedom to arrive at a station at the last 
moment with a cab-load of luggage, such delays must happen. 
The Continental system of allowing every day at a station an 
interval of five minutes, though it may only be required once a 
month, and requiring luggage to be delivered ten minutes in 
advance, avoids delay, no doubt, but the game is emphatically 
not worth the candle. 

But habitual unpunctuality is another matter, and there are too 
many trains in the South of England which only exceptionally 
perform their work within the time allotted to them in the 
time-table. Probably, however, the proportion of unpunctual 
trains is not as great as is commonly supposed. The South- 
Eastern has a reputation for frequent offences in this matter. 
How far this is true the present writer cannot attempt to 
judge by personal experience, but this he can say: that one 
morning not long since he saw quite accidentally a table of the 
working of all the up trains into London Bridge between 8 and 
II A.M. on the previous five days, that is of course at the most 
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crowded time of the day. No train had been more than 6 
minutes late, very few were more than 2 or 3, while the great 
majority were up to time. No doubt there may have been 
delays afterwards getting into Cannon Street. In all England 
there is perhaps no more difficult piece of traffic to work. From 
the nature of things trains going into Cannon Street from 
London Bridge must cross the path of trains coming out to go 
to Charing Cross, and vice versd, and it is impossible but that 
this should cause a difficulty. Add to this the fact that the 
sides of the triangle on the Surrey side of Cannon Street Bridge 
are so short that an empty carriage train from Charing Cross 
to London Bridge direct may quite well block both the entrance 
to and the exit from Cannon Street entirely, and the further 
fact that, for all its immense traffic, the South-Eastern has 
practically only one down line, and then no one need wonder 
that there are delays at Cannon Street, and that in time of fog 
the difficulties become simply overwhelming. Whether the 
directors would be wiser if they accepted the inevitable, and 
‘spent a million or so in widening their line, is another question 
altogether. At present they are widening the bridges both at 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street, but after all a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and it is useless to enlarge your 
stations as long as the road into them remains obstructed. If 
the South-Western needs six lines, it is impossible to suppose 
that the South-Eastern can get on permanently with three. 

But the immediate access to London is not the only weak 
point in the South-Eastern system. It still works a considerable 
number of trains over its old main line vid Redhill. We need 
not attempt to enter into the merits of the conflict with the 
- Brighton Company, or to undertake an amateur arbitration as 
to the disputed ownership of that portion of the property of the 
old Atmospheric Railway which is now known as the “Up 
Croydon” line. Suffice it to say that the ingenious arrangement 
by which a well-intentioned legislature set two railway com- 
panies to play the noble game of “ pat-a-cake”—first a bit of 
South-Eastern, then a bit of Brighton; then another bit of 
South-Eastern, and another bit of Brighton—has had its natural 
effects. But even apart from the difficulties inseparable’ from ‘a 
divided ownership, nothing could enable mere human: ability to 
work the traffic satisfactorily up over the single pair of rails from 
Redhill to London. Here is the East Croydon programme red 
two hours of a week-day morning.:— ‘ 
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| Starting Point. | Destination. 


. R.| East Grinstead | London Bridge. 
| Hastings | London Bridge and Victoria. 


Dorking | Charing Cross. 
Caterham | Charing Cross. 
Brighton | London Bridge. 
S. E. R. Reading | Charing Cross. 
9.32 . . B. . C. R.| Oxted | Victoria. 
[ae Bridge (Mondays 
only). 


9.38 i“ \ .| Brighton | London Bridge and Victoria. 


9.35 . B.& S.C. R.| Brighton 








9.46 |{9° | L. . Hastings London Bridge and Victoria. 


9.53 . 5. E. R. - Oxted | Charing Cross. 
9.56] 9.57 . E.R. Dorking Charing Cross. 
9.59 a 9 . 3. C. R. | Eastbourne London Bridge and Victoria. 
10.9 | pass . E.R. Reading | Charing Cross. 

10.11 | 10.12 . B. .C.R. Edenbridge London Bridge. 

10.16 | 10.17 » BR, Caterham | Cannon Street. 

10.19 mee » B.&S. C. R. | Brighton | London Bridge and Victoria. 
10.26 | 10.31 . & S.C. R. | Tunbridge Wells | London Bridge. 

10.32 (nos) .B.& S.C. R.| Hastings | London Bridge and Victoria. 
10.41 | 10.43 > .C.R.| Brighton Victoria. 

10.45 | pass . E. R. | Aldershot Charing Cross. 

10.49 | pass . B. -C..R. | Brighton London Bridge. 

10.54 | 10.57 . B.& S.C. R.| Worthing London Bridge. 











It will probably be admitted that this table does not leave 
much margin for contingencies. It would be tedious but easy 
to produce an equally remarkable table of the working at the 
same hours of the trains on the Chatham line through Herne 
Hill or Blackfriars. The Chatham, too, can never hope to cope 
successfully with its traffic until it has improved its access to 
London. Four lines of rails as far as Bickley are at the present 
moment an absolute necessity for the proper conduct of its 
business. Before, however, we condemn the Company for not 
providing them, it is only fair to remember that the £100shares 
are only worth about £20. Directors naturally shrink from 
adding £5 to the nominal capital of their line for every £1 they 
receive to spend on its improvement. On the other hand; to 
insert fresh preference issues in front of the ordinary stock every 
time it seems to be coming within measurable distance of a 
dividend is a scarcely less serious hardship. What the conges- 
tion is on the Chatham line at the present moment may be 
judged by two facts. The one that every great railway company 
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in London, except the Great Eastern works trains over some 
portion of it; the other, that three new City termini, to say 
nothing of its outlets to Moorgate Street and Farringdon Street, 
have had to be built within twenty years. The youngest of all 
the London railways, the Chatham, a quarter of a century back 
had its terminus at Blackfriars, on the south side of the river. 
Thence it extended to Ludgate Hill, ten years ago it went a 
quarter of a mile further to Holborn Viaduct, and in 1886 it 
expended a sum of three-quarters of a million on a new bridge 
across the river and a new station abutting on Queen Victoria 
Street. But even now its accommodation at the busy time 
of the day, errs, in Aristotelian phrase, rather on the side of 
deficiency than of excess. 

There is one feature of this struggling line of which it is 
possible to speak in terms of unqualified praise, and that is, its 
signalling arrangements. A month or two back, in sketching 
the growth of Waterloo Station, we tried to show how each 
possibility of danger, as it had forced itself into notice, had been 
met by its appropriate antidote in the form of improved 
mechanical appliances. But there comes a point where signal- 
ling apparatus must necessarily fail. No machinery can ever 
force a man to whom two courses are open always to choose the 
right one. And signalmen, like their neighbours, are fallible. 
Take a case that has actually occurred from time to time. A 
man receives a signal from the box in the rear that a train is 
coming. He gives the “line clear” signal on the bell, a moment 
after pegs his instrument over to “train on line,” and drops his 
signal-arm. His attention is diverted to something else ; ten 
minutes after he looks up ; his instrument still shows “ train on 
line,” and his signal is still down. He hesitates a moment, then 
makes up his mind that the train must have passed while his 
attention was directed elsewhere ; so he puts up his signal again 
and pegs over his block instrument to “ line clear.” Then when 
next a train is telegraphed to him as coming, he accepts it in 
the usual manner. But in fact the first train never did pass 
his box, but broke down before it reached him, and now he 
is allowing a second train to rush forward upon the top of it. 

On the Chatham and Dover there is in use a system, known 
by the name of its inventor as the Sykes Electric Block. In 
two lines we may explain its action by saying that it makes it 
impossible for one signalman to organize a collision without 
securing the co-operation of his neighbours in the adjoining 
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boxes. Take the case we have just described. Call the first 
man A, and the man further down the line B. Once A had put 
up his signal, it would be impossible for him, if the Sykes 
apparatus were in use, to pull it off again without B’s consent. 
That consent, it is almost inconceivable that B would give, as it 
is hardly possible that he too would be under the delusion that 
the train had passed him, when it had really broken down. 
Without going into the technical details of the invention, which 
is in use all over the Chatham and Dover line, we may say that 
A’s signal is locked at danger till it pleases B, in response to a 
request telegraphed by A, to set in action an electric current 
which releases the lock. And it should be observed, that if by 
chance a flash of lightning were to strike the wires and enter the 
instrument, its only effect would be to lock the signal all the 
faster. Such an occurrence that is, and it is by no means an 
unlikely one, might delay a train but could not endanger its 
safety. It is, however, just conceivable that B, too, might make 
a mistake,so Mr. Sykes proposes to provide for this contingency 
in the following manner: Beyond B’s box, on the way towards 
C,a treadle is inserted on the line itself, and worked by the 
passing train. Once B has accepted a train from A, not only 
can A not lower his signal on his own account, but even B 
cannot give him permission till such time as the train has passed 
B’s box and pressed down the treadle on its way to C. 

That we may carry out our promise to enable our readers to 
appreciate before they grumble, let us notice in conclusion one 
more precaution. Collisions have sometimes happened, owing 
to a train at a terminus being turned by the mistake of a signal- 
man into a line that was already occupied. At St. Paul’s, and 
at the Crystal Palace, it has been made physically impossible to 
lower the signal admitting on to a line on which carriages are 
standing. This has been accomplished in the following manner: 
One of the rails is insulated and connected to a battery and 
coil, whose magnetism hold up a bolt that fits a slot on the 
signal lever. As long as the rail remains insulated the lever can 
be worked. But run a carriage on to the insulated rail. The 
iron axle instantly connects the insulated with the non-insulated 
rail, the current through the coil is diverted, the magnet loses 
its force, the bolt drops down into its slot, and the signal is 
immovably locked at danger. 

W. M. AcworTH. 
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Foundation Stones of English 
Music. 


III.—HENRY, PURCELL: 


“ Music is a fair and glorious gift from God. I would not for the world 
renounce my humble share in Music.”—-MARTIN LUTHER. 


IT is somewhat melancholy in our search for English Musical 
Foundation Stones, to turn our backs on the golden age of 
Elizabeth, where the difficulty consisted not in search, but 
selection ; for leaving it behind us, a terrible decadence and 
indeed dearth of musical feeling must come before our notice, 
Anything like a school of English music ceased to exist after 
that period, and a complete reaction set in as strongly as the 
revival had previously done. Many causes contributed to this: 
the removal of Elizabeth’s patronage and really true discrimi- 
nating taste, the introduction by the Stewarts of a poor school 
of French music which naturally found many imitators, and the 
absence of any one striking original genius to break through all 
surrounding difficulties, as genius alone can do; these were some 
of the most prominent reasons for the decay of our musical 
standard. The Stewarts cared nothing for our grave classic 
forms of Church music, the beautiful Madrigals, formerly so 
fashionable, fell into disuse—and real taste was apparently no 
longer to be found. Then came Oliver Cromwell and his 
Roundheads, putting down their heels of iron on all music of 
any kind deserving the title. It is said that Cromwell himself 
was not altogether averse to the better class of music, but it is 
evident that his grim followers were; the general principle 
of the day was against music as one of the many wiles of the 
Devil. 

It is somewhat curious to contrast the different attitude 
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towards music of Germany and England under reforming in- 
fluences as expressed by Luther in the heading of this article, 
and as carried out by Cromwell from so-called religious motives ! 
Are we to make therefrom the usual invidious comparisons and 
inferences regarding the two countries when music is discussed ? 
With us, most unfortunately, the reforming spirits of the time 
preferred “ Puritanism, fanatic gloom, and psalm-roaring saints,” 
and “with its Professors banned and its public performance 
well-nigh extinguished, music might perhaps have been expected 
to die an unnatural death ; but, heaven-born, it retained a vital 
spark which needed only the breath of freedom and gentle 
encouragement to foster it into a flame.” And the vital spark 
which was to kindle the flame was at hand in the genius of 
Henry Purcell. For the ordinary man may be needed en- 
couragement, opportunity, instruction ; obstacles seem only to 
make the light of genius to burn brighter. 

In this age of musical enthusiasm and progress, it is well-nigh 
impossible for us to realize the surroundings through which 
Purcell had to force his way. We still abuse “English want of 
taste” and fashion determining artistic excellence (or rather 
success) instead of merit; but after all the fashion of to-day is 
in the right direction. In Purcell’s time such taste as there was, 
was directed to the encouragement of King Charles’s second- 
class foreign musicians, and of course fashion was led by the 
Court. James II. did absolutely nothing for the benefit of music 
during his reign, and William and Mary were both entirely 
indifferent to it. Yet, notwithstanding all obstacles, that age 
can boast the greatest musician England has known, the man 
of whom Dr. Burney speaks as being “as much the pride of 
an Englishman in music, as Shakspeare in productions of the 
stage, Milton in epic poetry, Locke in metaphysics, or Sir 
Isaac Newton in philosophy and mathematics.” The Doctor 
uses the present tense and says “ zs as much the pride.” Speaking 
to-day we could, alas! no longer make such an assertion, but 
should be compelled to substitute “ should be” for his statement. 
We cannot say how it has happened, but national pride and 
interest in Purcell and his compositions seem to require a 
thorough re-awakening at the present time, towards bringing 
about which, perhaps the recent fine performance of his “ Dido 
and Aineas” may do much. Previously to that we believe it to 
be about eight years since any large work of the great English 
master had been given in London, and we cannot recall an 

Q2 
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instance when any composition of his has been heard at any of 
the Festivals or representative country Choral performances. 
The fact of his music not being exactly what modern music- 
lovers care for most should not suffice to prevent its production ; 
it should be judged as a, wonderful achievement of a certain 
musical period. We will even go further and suggest that the 
works of this great master may be deemed worthy to rank with 
those of Handel of similar dimensions, if it be remembered that 
they came into existence at a period greatly anterior to that 
overwhelming influence which was to make all composition of his 
own time and long after it more or less imitative. In a country 
like England, dedicated musically to Handel-worship, it seems 
astounding that we should not care to unearth the works of so 
great a predecessor,—working too on somewhat his own lines. 
Let us again listen to Dr. Burney in praise of his and our hero. 
“In the accent, passion, and expression of Ezglish words, the 
vocal music of Purcell is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior 
to Handel’s as an original poem is to a translation.” Not less 
emphatic in praise is the short biography of Fétis: “il est 
certainement le plus grand musicien qu’ait produit l’Angleterre 

. il s'est exercé dans tous les genres et dans tous il s’est 
montré artiste de génie.” 

In an old red-brick house in St. Anne’s Lane, Old Pye Street, 
Westminster—now in the last stage of decay—there was born 
in 1658 the man who in his short life of thirty-seven years did 
more for English music than had ever been dreamt of before, or 
has been done, perhaps with very few exceptions, since. We 
have already taken a hasty glance at the surroundings from 
which he was to raise the musical art. The lives of such men, 
whose career is their work, have possibly apart from it little 
biographical interest ; yet before passing on to the consideration 
of his marvellous genius as it afterwards developed, it may be 
interesting to turn to Purcell, the youth, and see the school in 
which our great English musician formed his pure impressive 
style. His talent we find was inherited ; his father was an 
efficient musician and a “ gentleman of the Chapel Royal,” where 
he sang at the Coronation of Charles II., and was considered 
worthy of mention by Pepys in his Diary, as “master of 
musique.” The elder Purcell was also “singing man” and 
master of the chorister boys at Westminster Abbey, as well as 
music copyist to the same Church ; so that the young Purcell 
must have been among music and musicians from his earliest 
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years, and no doubt his early teaching was obtained from 
his father. At six years of age the child was sufficiently 
advanced in music to be admitted as a chorister among the 
children of the Chapel Royal under Captain Cooke, who was 
then their master ; and here he remained until his voice broke 
in 1674. During the period of his tuition under Captain Cooke, 
three compositions are attributed to him; a little three-part 
song, entitled, “Sweet Tyraness I now resign” (given in full 
by Burney, though he erroneously considers it to have been 
written by Purcell’s father, which is manifestly impossible, 
seeing that the elder Purcell had been dead three years before 
the date of the composition); secondly, a piece called “The 
Address of the Children of the Chapel Royal to the King and 
their master, Captain Cooke, on his Majesty’s birthday, 
A.D. 1670, composed by Master Purcell, one of the children of 
the said Chapel ;” thirdly, the well-known music to “ Macbeth,” 
commonly called Lock’s, which is now generally considered to 
have been written by Purcell at about this date (1670). There 
is a copy of the score in his handwriting, and several MS. copies 
have his signature as composer. Under Captain Cooke, Pelham 
Humphreys, and Dr. Blow, Purcell worked steadily on till he 
reached the age of eighteen, when he received the post his father 
held before him of Copyist to Westminster ; this he held for two 
years, ultimately giving it up that he might have more time for 
the study of his beloved art. Under Dr. Blow he must have had 
the very teaching for which his soul craved, for the Doctor's 
learning was beyond question, and his compositions among the 
first of their time. His character and disposition must have 
been among the first of a// time, for in 1680, recognizing his 
pupil’s brilliant genius, he resigned the post of organist of 
Westminster in his favour, so that Purcell at the age of twenty- 
two held the most important musical position in the kingdom. 
Blow’s devotion to his pupil must have been unique ; apparently 
he only wished to be remembered—as his tombstone in West- 
minster Abbey bears witness—as, “Master to the famous 
Mr. Henry Purcell.” In 1682 Purcell also received the post of 
organist of the Chapel Royal. These appointments, as far as 
events are concerned, constitute the only landmarks of a short 
uneventful life, which was given up to its art, and the real 
events of which were the production or publication of work after 
work, 

To the consideration of some of these let us now turn, Sir 
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John Hawkins considers that Purcell’s style was more or less 
formed on that of Carissimi and Stradella, for which writers— 
especially the latter—he was known to have the deepest admi- 
ration, and whose influence it is easy to trace in his music. 
Hawkins also thought that the bent of Purcell’s mind was 
towards Church music, which seems a natural direction in con- 
sideration of his Cathedral training and antecedents ; but it is 
certain he had also very strong dramatic instincts, for he may 
claim to have originated the opera in England in its present form. 
“We find that the composer made many of his scenes continuous, 
thus showing himself far in advance of his age and contempo- 
raries. In setting the libretto of ‘Dido and AEneas’ to recitative 
instead of spoken dialogue he had no model or precedent to 
work upon; there had never been seen or heard in England an 
opera consisting entirely of music.” His work divides itself 
into Dramatic, Church, and Chamber music. Under the first 
of these heads stands the opera, “Dido and A=neas,” which is 
generally regarded as his chef d’'wuvre. This attracted a large 
audience at its recent performance at St. James’s Hall, where 
it received ample justice in the hands of the Bach Choir and 
its able conductor. Until this rendering no complete edition 
existed of the greatest work of the greatest English composer ! 
Others among his dramatic works are, “The Tempest” (con- 
taining “Full Fathom Five,” and “Come unto these Yellow 
Sands,” both of which are familiar to every one at the present 
day), “ Diocletian” and “King Arthur,” no complete edition of 
any of the three being available for the general public at 
present. We are of course aware of the copies of these works 
brought out by the Antiquarian Society—although, according 
to Mr. Cummings, in some instances incomplete—but these are 
not within reach of the general public. After a very careful 
study of “King Arthur,” we can only grudgingly, if at all, give 
the palm among Purcell’s works to his “Dido and AZneas” ; 
there is a great deal more interesting solo music in “King 
Arthur” (with the solitary exception of Dido’s beautiful “ Fare- 
well,” which cannot be surpassed), and all the recitatives seem 
to us much finer than those of its companion opera. Grimbald’s 
song, “ Let not a moonborn elf,” is a gem ; the whole of Cupid’s 
music is charming, including its interruptions from the Genii of 
Winter ; the chorus, “’Tis Love that has warmed us,” following 
Cupid’s triumphant declaration to the same effect, could not be 


finer in its simplicity. There is also a beautiful song for “ Venus.” 
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I have not alluded to the great tenor song and chorus, “ Come if 
you dare,” as that is well known and often heard. We believe, 
however, that, though familiar as a single number, many people 
are unaware that “King Arthur” is its source, and we may 
therefore reasonably include it in enumerating the attractions 
that would attend a production of the work which we cannot 
but hope for, at no distant date. 

It is interesting here to record the poet Dryden’s opinion of 
the composer, contained in the former’s preface to the above- 
mentioned masterpiece, of which he wrote the libretto: “ There 
is nothing better than the musick, which has since arriv’d to a 
greater perfection in England than ever formerly ; especially 
passing through the artful hands of Mr. Purce/, who has 
composed it with so great a genius that he has nothing 
to fear but an ignorant, ill-judging audience.” A _ high 
tribute from one who as a courtier preferred to adhere to the 
French school, then represented in England by a M. Grabu, 
who was in high favour with Charles II., and had been placed 
by him in a somewhat undeserved position, in which he was 
maintained by James II. The failure of M. Grabu’s work seems, 
however, to have brought Dryden to his senses, and to have 
made him feel that, as a librettist, he must look elsewhere for a 
composer. Such a one he found in Purcell, whose merits, as we 
have seen, he thoroughly, if somewhat tardily recognized ; for 
again in a later preface the poet confesses, “that what has been 
wanting on my part has been abundantly supplied by the 
excellent composition of Mr. Purcell ; in whose person we have 
at length found an Englishman equal with the best abroad.” 

One beautiful song from “ Diocletian” may be known to some 
readers: “What shall I do to show how much I love her?” 
from “Collections of old English Songs,” but it is only sufficient 
to make us wish that the entire work should be set before us. 
The dedicatory preface to this work contains much that is 
interesting ; these prefaces here and elsewhere seem to place 
before us Purcell the man as well as the musician, and this one 
well repays perusal, though a short extract from it here must 
suffice. “ Musick and poetry have ever been acknowledged sisters, 
which walking hand in hand suport each other ; as Poetry is the 
harmony of the words, so Musick is that of Notes ; and as Poetry 
is a rise above Prose, so is Musick the exaltation of Poetry. 

“Both of them may excell apart, but sure they are most 
excellent when they are joyn’d because nothing is then wanting 
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to either of their Perfections: for thus they appear like Wit and 
beauty in the same Person. Poetry and Painting have arriv’d 
to their perfection in our own Country, Musick is yet but in its 
Nonnage, a forward child which gives hope of what it may be 
hereafter in England when the masters of it shall find more 
encouragement. "Tis now learning Italian which is its best 
Master, and studying a little of the French air, to give it some- 
what more of Gayety and Fashion. Thus being farther from the 
Sun, we are of later growth than our Neighbour Countries, and 
must be content to shake off our Barbarity by degrees. The 
present Age seems already dispos’d to be refined and to distin- 
guish between wild Fancy, and a just numerous Composition.” 

The opera of “Diocletian” was produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1690, and we are told by a contemporary chronicler 
that “ it gratify’d the expectation of Court and city ; and got the 
author great reputation.” 

In 1692 the music for no less than six plays saw the light, 
time having selected the “Indian Queen” as the one among 
them to be remembered; this work contained, among other 
striking numbers, “ Ye twice ten hundred Deities ”’—considered 
by Burney to be “perhaps the finest piece of recitative in our 
language ;” also the lovely and still well-known little air, “I 
attempt from Love's sickness to fly,” which is even now from 
time to time selected by tenor vocalists. With the “Indian 
Queen,” of which, by the way, Burney says “the first movement 
of this overture is equal to any of Handel’s,” we must leave 
Purcell’s dramatic work with one more appeal for a further 
hearing. Surely both “ Diocletian” and “King Arthur” would 
be well worthy of reproduction. Such works given a few times 
during the season ought to take their place as a foundation 
stone of English opera ; it would certainly create much more 
interest and enthusiasm for English operatic art than is evinced 
at present by metropolitan audiences. 

The Church music of Purcell needs, we are glad to say, little 
description or unearthing from any one. Burney says; “In 
writing for the Church, whether he adhered to the elaborate and 
learned style of his great predecessors, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, 
in which no instrument is employed but the organ, and the 
several parts are constantly moving in fugue imitation or plain 
counterpoint ; or, giving way to feeling and imagination, adopted 
the new and more expressive style of which he was himself one of 
the principal inventors, accompanying the voice-parts with instru- 
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ments to enrich the harmony and enforce the melody and meaning 
of the words, he manifested equal abilities and resources.” And 
while we find so much of our old masters’ work that is beautiful, 
and of which we ought to be proud, discarded and unperformed, 
it is a pleasure to record that all Purcell’s Church music is 
attainable, and that wherever Cathedral music is at its best, his 
anthems are valued at their true estimate. Burney’s opinion of 
the three-part anthem “ Be merciful to me, O God,” is a fitting 
eulogy. He says it “is throughout admirable. Indeed, to my 
conception there is no better music existing of the kind than 
the opening of this anthem, in which the verse. ‘I will praise 
God,’ and the last movement in C natural, are, in melody, 
harmony, and modulation, truly divine music.” Hawkins 
considers that anthems were Purcell’s special gift in Church 
music, and we need no authority further than our own ears to 
convince us that such was the case. Though he produced 
services, he does not appear to have cared for that class of 
composition as he did for his anthems, albeit his famous “ Te 
Deum ” and “ Jubilate” stood alone at the time they were written, 
being “the first of their kind” (meaning with instrumental 
accompaniments) “that ever was known in England.” But the 
Funeral Anthems to the words “ Blessed is the man,” and “ Thou 
knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts,” must rank for ever 
among the highest of his creations. The first was spoken of at the 
time of its first performance by Dr. Tudway, a member of the 
choir, in this manner. “I appeal to all that were present, as 
well such as understand music as those that did not, whether 
they ever heard anything so rapturously fine and solemn, and so 
heavenly in the operation, which drew tears from all; and yet a 
plain, natural composition, which shows the power of music 
when ’tis rightly fitted and adapted to devotional purposes.” 
The second anthem, “Thou knowest, Lord,” has been used at 
every Choral Funeral in Westminster and St. Paul’s since its first 
production. Dr. Croft, who subsequently set the Burial Service, 
refrained from composing to these words, on the ground that 
“Purcell’s music was unapproachable.” * 

To pass on to his Chamber music ; dividing it into vocal and 
instrumental, we must at once admit that Purcell excelled most 
in the vocal branch of this department. A splendid collection 
of his songs was published by his widow two years after his 
death, called “Orpheus Britannicus,” containing all in this 


* W. H. Cummings. 
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style which did him most honour. It is extremely interesting 
to us now, in that “here were treasured up the songs from which 
the natives of this island received their first great delight and 
impression from the vocal music of a single voice. Before that 
period we had cultivated madrigals and songs in parts with 
diligence and success; but in all single songs, till those of 
Purcell appeared, the chief effects were produced from the 
words, not the melody.” * His songs would well repay a new 
collection of them being made, the few that are attainable at 
present in collections of old English airs making us long that 
others should not be merely relegated to libraries and museums. 
Such pieces as “ From rosie bowers” (written just before his 
death), with its fine recitative commencement in C minor leading 
into a sprightly movement in Gavotte time in C major, suiting 
the progression of the words, but returning to a wild finale, 
where the lover declares he would rather die a thousand deaths 
than thus adore; “Mad Bess” (a great Concert song in the days 
of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Bates); “What shall I do to show 
how much I love her?” and many others, might make a most 
interesting volume of our early English solo vocal music. 

A book of “Sonnatas of III Parts,” was Purcell’s first pub- 
lication, coming within the category of Chamber music ; it was 
published by subscription, as was then the custom ; the sonatas 
were dedicated to the King, and contained a most interesting 
modest preface which shall be given at length, since it shows us 
the author’s opinion of his French and Italian contemporaries. 
Italian terms, as ordinarily used in music now, were evidently a 
novelty at this date. 

“Ingenius Reader—Instead of an elaborate harangue on the 
beauty and the charms of Musick which (after all the learned 
Enconiums that words can contrive) commends itself best by 
the performances of a skilful hand and an angelical voice: I 
shall say but a very few things by way of Preface concerning 
the following Book and its Author: for its Author he has 
faithfully endeavoured a just imitation of the most fam’d 
Italian Masters ; principally, to bring the Seriousness and gravity 
of that sort of Musick into vogue, and reputation among our 
Country-men, whose humour, ’tis time now, should begin to 
loath the levity and balladry of our neighbours; The attempt 
he confesses to be bold and daring, there being Pens and Artists 
of more eminent abilities, much better qualifi’d for the imploy- 
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ment than his, or himself, which he well hopes these his weak 
endeavours, will in due time provoke, and inflame to a more 
accurate undertaking. He is not ashamed to own his unskilful- 
ness in the Italian language ; but that’s the unhappiness of his 
Education, which cannot justly be accounted his fault ; however 
he thinks he may warrantably affirm, that he is not mistaken in 
the Power of the Italian Notes, or elegancy of their Compositions 
which he would recommend to the Enghish Artists. There has 
been neither care nor industry wanting as well as in contriving, 
as revising the whole work; which had been abroad in the 
world much sooner, but that he has now thought fit to cause the 
whole Thorough Bass to be Engraven which was a thing quite 
besides his first Resolutions. It remains only that the English 
Practitioner be enformed that he will find a few terms of art 
perhaps unusual to him, the chief of which are the following: 
Adagio and Grave, which imports nothing but a very slow 
movement: Presto, Largo and Vivace, a very brisk, swift, or fast 
movement: Piano soft. The author has no more to add, but 
his hearty wishes that his book may fall into no other hands but 
theirs who carry Musical Souls about them : for he is willing to 
flatter himself into a belief, that with Such his labours will seem 
neither unpleasant, nor unprofitable.” 

We read that Corelli had the deepest admiration for Purcell’s 
genius in this branch of music, and with him we may not 
unfavourably compare the Englishman, bearing in mind that 
Purcell had not the opportunity of hearing the great performers 
of those days, and that, in the matter of writing for the violin, 
Corelli, himself a great performer on that instrument, far sur- 
passed his predecessor. Dr. Tudway speaks of one sonata of 
Purcell’s called “the Golden,” as equalling, if not excelling any 
of Corelli’s ; but Dr. Tudway was a devoted friend, and a partial 
critic. It is his dramatic works and songs which we would wish 
reproduced, both in publication and performance, as typical, not 
of his time,—for he was long in advance of it—but of a certain 
period of music, in which the English, as represented by him, 
held an exceedingly fine position. “Dido and Af=neas” will 
probably now receive its due by performances far and wide in 
England. May we not ask for “ King Arthur” and “ Diocletian ” 
to follow suit, and once more make an appeal for them as 
representative works which should have a place and a hearing in 
English Opera, as well as on Concert platforms? We may 
claim for Purcell an influence on the mighty genius of Handel 
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himself, and we cannot refrain from a sigh of regret as we think 
to what a height he might have soared, had his short life been 
prolonged. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and a tablet to his 
memory was afterwards attached to a pillar near his grave, with 
an inscription attributed to Dryden: “Here lies Henry Purcell, 
Esq., who left this life and is gone to that blessed place where 
only his harmony can be exceeded.” But Purcell’s true inscription 
is written in undying harmony which has influenced, and will 
continue to influence, the true art of all ages. Mr. W. H. Husk’s 
description of his powers in all the various branches of his art 
well merits quotation here, and will constitute a not unsuitable 
conclusion to this humble plea for further study of the works of 
the greatest English composer. “ His Church music exhibits his 
great mastery of fugue, canon, imitation, and other scholastic 
devices, combined with fine harmony and expressive melody, and 
the introduction of novel and beautiful forms, enriching it, whilst 
preserving its broad and solemn style. His secular music dis- 
plays his imaginative faculty, his singular dramatic instinct and 
skill in marking character, his rare gift of invention and great 
powers of expression. Although, viewed by the light of our 
own day, his instrumental chamber compositions appear of an 
inferior order, they will yet, when compared with his predecessors 
and contemporaries, be found greatly in advance of his time. 
We see in him the improver of our Cathedral music; the 
originator of English melody as the term is now understood ; 
the establisher of a form of English Opera which was almost 
universally adopted for upwards of a century and a half; the 
introducer of a new and more effective use of the orchestra, in 
accompaniment ; the man who excelled all others in his 
accurate, vigorous, and energetic setting of English words ; and 
the most original and extraordinary musical genius that our 
country has produced.” 








A. M. WAKEFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 





Dunger and Chirst in Australia. 


To begin with, let me sketch the sunlit plains of the Australian 
Riverina, where I was travelling on horseback just ten years ago, 
when I rode from Corowa to Mahonga, and onward still farther 
to the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan rivers, to Grong Grong, 
Burrawang and Mossgiel, in thirsty New South Wales. 

The road before me was but an indicated half-beaten track 
of brown earth ; it dwindled in far perspective to a streak, and 
was lost in the haze that lay upon the horizon. Above the low 
and level sky-line the heavens were faintly tinged with pale 
purples which only gradually yielded to the intense and perfect 
blue, and high overhead, so high as nearly to touch the zenith, 
the sun at noon seemed slow to move from the post where he 
held the world at such an advantage. The grass which had 
been green but a month ago was almost as sere and sapless as 
sun-dried twigs, and in parts already discovered the bare soil, for 
the white and dusty sheep in the shadows were many for the 
pasture in which they grazed. The trees under which they 
stood panting, with the outsiders drooping their heads lower 
and lower yet to catch the scanty shadow of their com- 
panions, were boxes, whose dull, metallic, blue-green leaves were 
powdered with faint fine dust, lifted even by the lightest air, or 
raised high by the trampling of the sheep as they moved from 
their noonday camp. The other trees were but scrub pines of a 
lighter green, too thickly set for anything but a stray dingo to 
make his way through, and too small to be of use to man, 
save perhaps to replace the broken whip-handle of some way- 
faring bullock-driver. 

It was a dry land that was for ever threatening thirst, for it 
could boast of but little permanent water. There were no 
perennial springs and creeks such as gladdened the thick shadows 
and cool places of the Murray Hills whence I had come, and 
the dug tanks which contained the winter’s water were some of 
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them already tainted by the odour of the yolk and grease of the 
sheep that frequented them, which even boiling and much tea 
could scarcely disguise or palliate. I myselfhad a bitter enough 
experience of drought before I came to the Big Billabong, for I 
was for more than thirty hours without sufficient water after I 
had passed into a peculiarly characteristic series of plains ringed 
with a dull line of box-trees, where open succeeded open the 
livelong day of travel with wearisome iteration. My canvas bag, 
the constant companion of the traveller in places of rare and 
scanty water, had been filled in the morning, but by noon I had 
unconsciously almost drained it dry. It was with a sudden 
start, as though I woke in terror, that I found it nearly empty, 
and the anguish of thirst grew with maddening rapidity when I 
no longer dared to drink. My poor horse had been threatening 
to fall lame, and I could not urge him to a pace faster than a 
walk, and for ever as we went over the scorching ground the 
musical murmur of the little liquid still remaining in the bag 
grew more enticing and more tormenting. Had I known the 
country, or been more fortunate, I should have reached a station 
in the evening ; but I came at last to two ways, with such equal 
signs of travel, that there was no choice between them but that 
of chance, and of course I took the left and the wrong road. It 
led me to no house or water, but to a pile of cut wood only, and 
there I had to camp in the gathering darkness in such thirst 
that I took no thought of the food I carried with me. My 
horse was in such straits that I was obliged to tether him, or in 
his search for water I might never have seen him again. The 
night passed in wakefulness and anguish of no common order, 
for the thirst of even a few hours in a hot sun and dry atmosphere 
is far more dreadful and distressing than hunger, even when 
protracted to days. 

At the very earliest dawn I rose dry mouthed, saddled my 
horse, whose coat was already staring, and retraced our steps to 
the parting of the roads. By the time we reached it the level sun 
was flooding the silent and solitary plain with floods of misty 
light, tingeing the far belts of box with passing gold, and giving 
out even at that early hour sufficient heat to make me dread the 
time of noon. By eleven o’clock I passed the final belt of trees, 
and saw, just saw, the corrugated-iron roofs of the next station 
glittering in the sun at the far verge of the longest plain I had 
yet reached, one that was nearly fifteen miles across. I took my 
bag from the saddle, drank a few drops of water, and pouring: 
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the scant remainder into my hollowed hand, gave it to my horse,. 
and then commenced the last stage of my journey. I can well 
remember how maddening it was to see the place to which I 
was journeying, and yet to know how far it was away ; to know 
that there must be water there in abundance, and yet to be 
almost choking for a drink ; to feel the sun increasing every 
moment in power, and to catch its reflected glare from the ground 
beneath me. What water I had taken but made me long for 
more, and indeed its effect was scarcely momentary, for my 
tongue grew parched and dry and stuck to my mouth, my lips 
cracked and perspiration wholly ceased, though I was in the full 
rays of the sun. It took me five hours to cross that long last 
plain, and they were almost five eternities of torture, but whem 
they were over the pleasure of drinking and of seeing my horse 
drink, was more than I could have believed. I had often read of 
thirst, but now I know that I can understand what it means, while 
to most it is but an unknown horror which they only as vaguely 
conceive as some mythologic monster that concerns them not. 

Although all my journeys in Australia were taken with the 
underlying purpose of obtaining employment, yet I might, being 
still possessed of a remainder of money, have travelled much 
further in idleness than Mahonga on the Big Billabong, had it not 
been for the lameness of my horse, which began to be more and 
more pronounced. For his sake and my own I went to work 
under a man who had contracted to excavate a tank for the well- 
known “Bobby Rand,” and with him I remained at very hard 
labour for seven weeks. 

It was fast approaching summer, and the hottest part of it, and 
the heavens above were a cloudless and open blue. Our slight 
camp was situated in a small hollow, as we were naturally in a 
spot most advantageous for catching the rain-water, and round 
us on every side was dense forest or almost impassable scrub, 
The trees were the universal box, with a few soft-wooded 
currajongs, so regular in shape as to suggest Dutch gardening, 
and numberless varieties of bushes, some more nearly appreach- 
ing weeds, and others only to be distinguished from trees by their 
size. Here also was to be found the quandong tree, the stones of 
which make such pretty necklaces. The ground, especially 
about our kitchen, was covered with countless swarms of ants, 
bull-dogs and sugar-ants, the small black venomous pismire, and 
hosts of unnamed others; there were large hairy tarantulas,. 
or triantelopes, as we called them in the native language, 
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which would have been barely extinguished by a saucer, and 
other spiders of strange and uncanny appearance and ferocious 
reputation. Under the rotting roots lay large centipedes, and 
beneath the rails made to fence the tank we every now and 
again found a fierce scorpion or brown snake. The trees about 
us were inhabited by iguanas of a size approaching that of small 
crocodiles, and the birds who scanned our proceedings in their 
ancient demesnes were bright and numerous. Among these the 
bell bird was very plentiful, and I heard its note every morning 
while hunting for the horses, and sometimes it led me astray. It 
is not like the famous campanero of the Brazilian forests, whose 
voice is as the sound of a hammer striking a large anvil, to be 
heard for miles, but it is light, airy, at times as faint as the far- 
distant ghost of a sound, like a bell of dreamland, or a single 
note remembered in after years. Those who listen to it cannot 
say, “it is here,” or “ it is there,” they cannot with assurance affirm 
that there are many birds, or only one with a strange echoing 
gift of tongues. There is something, I know not why, pathetic 
in it, something curiously sweet, whether from its quality or 
suggestions, although it does not chime with a more recurrent 
and regular rhythm than the broken music of sounding streams. 
Perhaps it may be that it is so unearthly that we hear and dream 
in waking, being bidden to think of another world, that it is 
suggestive of something past and dead, or that it prophesies in 
melancholy something not yet to be. I have stayed in early 
morning in the quiet forest with the level sun staring at me 
through the windless trees, and listened with bent head and 
uplifted finger as though I suddenly heard a summons that was 
meant for me alone, as though I caught a sound that was 
inaudible by others, and as though I might, by an abstraction of 
thought from my visible surroundings, behold that invisible world 
which seems at such moments hidden but by a thin and 
impalpable veil. 

In all tropical and sub-tropical climates there is a possibility 
of a sudden storm during the summer, and usually the more 
unexpected it is, the greater is its force and the more terrible the 
devastation that it works. It was well into December ere the 
work upon which I was employed reached its completion, and 
three days before we did the last strokes of our long task there 
came a storm of tropical intensity which was startling both by 
its fury and short duration. The wind had been blowing softly 
all the morning from the north-west, and yet clouds, the first I 
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had seen for months, were gradually gathering in the south-east. 
By noon all that quarter was black, half the heavens to the very 
zenith were hidden in murky obscurity, and as though it had 
been agreed upon by the powers of wind and rain that the clouds 
reaching so far should be the signal for devastation, the storm 
suddenly smote us, with no more warning than a few preliminary 
splashes of heavy rain. In one moment the wind blew a hurri- 
cane, and was almost solid, to walk against it was like going 
through water up to the chin; the dust rose up in one blinding 
mass, and was instantly smitten to the ground by rain which 
fell in sheets, and was torn into foam and smoke ere it touched 
the earth; sticks and branches hurtled through the air; the 
leaves were stripped from the bent trees, and went level in the 
screaming wind like a solid flight of green parroquets ; and even 
in the most sheltered forest tree after tree came down with a 
crash, some torn up by the roots, and others, solid and sound 
though they might be, were smashed and splintered, and their 
whole crowns thrown yards from the shattered stumps. Our 
tents lay flat or bellying upon the ground, even though we were 
camped behind the dam we had raised; the slight structure 
which had been our kitchen suddenly disappeared, while pots 
and pans and pannikins rattled and bowled along the ground, as 
we lay down praying that none of the flying branches might fall 
upon us. And the rain fell in floods, and in no floods of a figure 
of speech. This pandemonium lasted just one quarter of an hour, 
and then as suddenly as it had begun, so suddenly it ceased ; 
the black clouds flew past us, the sun shone out hotly in a clear 
sky, and save for the mud, the disordered camp, and our great 
tank more than three-quarters full, there was no sign of the 
squall which had made us fear for our lives, and had taught us 
what a tornado was and what it could do. But it made the 
grass grow green again for a few days, the grass that would be 
so surely needed ere the summer was past, for it was getting 
towards Christmas, and the thermometer stood higher and higher 
every day. 

My next home was no more than three miles south of our 
camp, but in the more open plains, and there I remained at 
easier work for some little time. The greenness resulting from 
the fierce rain lasted but a few days, and the summer-heat soon 
reduced everything save the stubborn box-trees to a universal 
brown. The paths and roads about us were almost axle-deep 
in dust, and the sandhills were like dry quicksand, threatening 
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to engulf the labouring teams. The air for the most part was 
calm and still, but when it blew, the clouds of dust and sand 
nearly choked man and beast; while here and there on the 
windless days fantastic whirlwinds that were vast and funnel- 
shaped stalked across the plain, revolving with terrific rapidity 
and loud hissing, which when seen against the sun first turned the 
blazing orb dun red, and then hid it for a moment and passed 
away into the distance. The air was hot and heavy, burning 
the throat and lungs and drying up the skin ; the rays of the sun 
came back redoubled from the fiery ground, whose heat could 
be felt through the sole of a man’s boot, and the earth was 
weary and panted, while the bitter and cloudless blue above 
was pitiless and implacable. 

It seemed impossible that the heat could increase, and yet 
as Christmas drew near it grew hotter and hotter still; and 
though every day we declined, almost in terror, to believe 
that the thermometer could get any higher, still every day it 
was some degrees above what it had been upon the yesterday. 
On Christmas Day it was 115° in the shade, four days after- 
wards 120°, and on the first of the new year it stood at 125°, 
and did not alter for three days. This was in the shade under 
a verandah, but what it was in the sun I did not have the 
courage to enquire or the capacity to calculate. The sky was 
fearfully blue, with a whitish haze near the horizon, and the 
wind blew now steadily from the tropics; a north wind that 
slowly passed over nearly two thousand miles of burning plains 
as it moved to the south, gathering warmth as it came, until it 
was like the blast of heat that comes from a tapped furnace 
when the molten metal runs in dazzling whiteness. The sheep 
and horses stood all day in the shade, with their drooping heads 
towards the tree-trunks ; the fowls kept in shelter as well, and, 
like the quadrupeds, they too panted with open mouths and 
lolling tongues. The ground in the sun was as hot as fire, 
hardly to be touched with the hand, nor at midnight was there 
any perceptible alteration or remission, for even then metal was 
almost too hot to take hold of. Water left out in the sun for 
a few hours disappeared almost as if it had been boiling, and we 
were all in a state of perspiration that was weakening to an 
extreme degree. Birds even were found dead, struck by the 
sun in their flight, and there was a sombre melancholy about 
everything ; it looked indeed as if all nature were ready to die, 
for hope seemed lost and strength exhausted. 
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After the slow passing of those three long days the thermo- 
meter went down with an exasperating deliberation, first to 120°, 
where it halted for a while, and then to 115°, at which point it 
remained until nearly the end of January, when it dropped 
quickly to 100°, which seemed pleasantly cool to us, and quite 
reasonable. It remained at that until the end of summer, by 
which time I had wandered north of the Murrumbidgee to the 
plains of the grey myall and dwarf box-tree. It is not my 
purpose to give a connected account here of my life in Australia, 
so I shall omit all my travels from the Murrumbidgee River to 
Forbes on the Lachlan, thence to Burrawang, and further still to 
Mossgiel on the Willandra Billabong in the Back Blocks, and 
commence at my last journey to Melbourne, in which I suffered 
from extreme starvation. 

On leaving Mossgiel, where I had worked for six months, I 
was obliged to walk, for I had sold my horse, which in Albany 
had cost me £4 7s. 6d., for £13. To Bulligal, on the Lachlan, 
our nearest town, was nearly seventy miles ; thence to Hay, on 
the Murrumbidgee, across the One Tree Plain, about fifty ; and 
thence again over the Old Man Plain to Deniliquin, where I could 
take the railroad, not less than ninety—in all, two hundred and 
ten miles, which, even if I made no halts, would take me ten 
days’ travel. The prospect was not pleasant to me, as I had 
been so accustomed to riding, and, moreover, the roads were 
almost axle-deep in dust, while the skies rivalled those of the 
last burning Christmas which I had passed at Mahonga. It was 
a relief to find that there was a team going to Hay with a load 
of sheepskins, and I gladly accepted the driver’s offer to take 
me with him on condition of my helping to harness the horses 
and to cook. I had no pleasure in “humping my swag,” and I 
threw my blankets on his load. 

That night we camped near a tank, and filled all our water- 
bags and bottles, for we were to drink no more fresh water for 
three days, being forced to trust to the wells, which were nauseous 
and brackish to a degree. Our camping-ground was on the 
open plain, and the mosquitoes were so watchful and numerous, 
on account of the near water, that I was at last obliged to roll 
myself completely up in my blankets, and there I lay, sweating 
and suffocating the whole night through. 

When our fresh water was at an end we took a new supply 
from a well which had all the bad qualities of the most evil 
spring at Gloucester (in England) and foul bilge-water mixed. 
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I was forced to hold my nose to drink it ; but, bad as it tasted, 
the heat of the day was so tremendous that I was obliged to 
have recourse to it at exceedingly short intervals, although each 
time it seemed worse than it was before. For three whole days 
we had no other, and I was beginning to think that life was not 
worth living at the price, when Johnstone, the driver, pointed 
out a little house, or shanty, about a mile in front of us, asking 
me if I saw it. I answered sulkily enough, but soon altered my 
tone when he told me that there was real fresh water to be had 
there, in a big water-hole, or cooliman hole, as we called it in 
Back Blocks. I walked towards it at a good five miles an hour 
pace ; the last hundred yards I ran; and then I threw myself 
down in the mud, and, resting my elbows fairly in it, put my 
head down and drank like a horse. English people would call 
it muddy, and complain of its flavour, but it was nectar to me; 
the sweetest draught I ever swallowed. And I swallowed a 
good deal ! 

That was the last day of my suffering for water, but next day 
suffering of a kind was to come, which till that time I had never 
experienced. It was starvation, and I believe from my experi- 
ence then that few people know what the word means better 
than I do. 

At sundown we camped right in the middle of the Bulligal 
Creeks, a network of streams which were either quite dry or 
running feebly with a small thread of water at the bottom of 
their deep, wide beds. After crossing two of them, we un- 
harnessed the horses, for there was some grass there of a distinct 
green, quite unmistakable for old hay or chips, and the driver 
wanted to give his horses the benefit of the fresh feed. After 
eating supper, I called Johnstone’s attention to the fact that there 
was no more “tucker,” or food. That was all right, he said ; 
to-morrow we should be in Bulligal. But he reckoned without 
his host, and we did zo¢ see Bulligal on the morrow. 

The spot we had chosen for our camping-ground was pleasant 
enough, having sufficient of freshness and greenery about it 
after our sixty miles of shadowless, sandy journeying to make 
it welcome, to my eyes at least. The trees were no longer 
dwarf boxes, but gums of a more reasonable stature, and 
standing closely together they were not so dusty and full of 
grime as their sparse and thin congeners of the outer plains. 
Here, too, was a little water, and a few birds chattered and 
screamed among the branches. It did not occur to either of us. 
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that they were feathered barometers and foresaw a change in 
the weather, nor when I rolled myself in my blankets and stared 
at the stars, as I smoked my last good-night pipe, did I think 
that their sharper and more brilliant appearance betokened rain 
in the near future. Both of us, indeed, lay down in the open, 
disdaining the cover of the waggon, and expecting anything 
rather than a wet night. We easily got to sleep, for the 
mosquitoes were fortunately few, the surface of water for their 
hatching being so small. My companion put his head under his 
blanket, but I kept mine outside, and was consequently roused 
first, when just about midnight something wet fell on my face. 
I started, thinking that perhaps one of our horses was standing 
over me, and had dropped some foam as he chewed greener 
grass than he had lately been accustomed to ; but when I raised 
myself upon my elbow, I saw that it was darker than it should 
be, that there was a lively wind blowing, and that the sky was 
covered with a dense mass of clouds. Before I could move, the 
deluge commenced, and ere I could bundle my blankets together 
I was wet through. Johnstone did not need calling, and in a 
few seconds we were crouching under the bed of the waggon, 
cursing and grumbling inaduet. We spread our blankets again 
and tried to get to sleep. 

The rain seemed as if it was in a hurry, for none had fallen 
for four months, and as if it was trying to make up for lost 
time. Inhalf an hour we heard the rush of water in the creeks 
above the ceaseless roar of the rain, and then, although we 
seemed to be in a fairly high position, the water began to 
encroach upon us on all sides, the splashes moistened us all 
over, and by the morning we were lying in a pool of mud, which 
stuck upon our blankets in cakes. At daylight I rose, and 
putting one of mine round me I went out to inspect the creeks, 
for I began to think we were in a “tight place,” as they say in 
America. I was right enough, for, behind and before us, they 
were running full to the very banks, covered with drift wood 
and foam, roaring as they rushed to the Lachlan. The smallest 
was twenty feet wide, and from what we had seen of them when 
they were empty, I knew that they must at least be twelve feet 
deep. The rain did not cease, indeed it scarcely lessened in 
intensity, and the prospect before us was not encouraging, for 
neither horse nor man could ford such streams. 

It was time for breakfast, and there was none to be had, It 
rained and it was noon, but the dinner was as unsubstantial 
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as the breakfast, and there was no hope of supper. I had 
never at that time been really hungry. It is true that on my 
journey from Forbes to Mossgiel I had lived for three days on 
jam and pancakes, which began to pall on me after a few meals ; 
but that was not true hunger, although I and my chum gorged 
ourselves ravenously on some salted mutton when we obtained 
meat at last. But now I began to starve, and before I saw 
Bulligal, I could have passed an examination on the symptoms 
and progress of that peculiarly distressing complaint. 

A little after noon it almost ceased to rain, but the creeks 
showed no sign of lessening, in spite of the enormous volume of 
water they carried at the rate of three or four miles an hour. 


_ Still we knew that they would soon go down, ifthe rain did not 


continue, and we hoped that it would not. But the sky was still 
threatening, and it came on to rain in the evening as hard as 
ever. By this time we had been without food twenty-four 
hours, and I began to feel so very hollow and ill at case, that I 
contemplated swimming the creeks. On inspecting them care- 
fully, however, I came to the conclusion I was much safer where 
I was, and I went to my wet and muddy blankets to sleep 
instead of eating. 

In the morning the rain ceased for a while, the sun came out, 
and then it again commenced pouring. The trees about us 
looked beautiful and fresh, the grass began to spring, and by 
the time I had done without another three meals, there was 
a pleasantly perceptible tint of verdure on spots which had 
been bare for three months. This second day of fasting was 
extremely painful, for I had terrible gnawing pains in the 
stomach which came and went, returning with fresh force, which 
at times bent me nearly double. For six months at least I had 
been accustomed to plentiful and regular meals, and now I paid 
an extra penalty for my former comfort. I have starved since 
then, but not quite so systematically, and it is a fact that 
those who eat at uncertain intervals do not suffer from pro- 
longed fasting (up to a certain point, that is) as much as 
those who live with clockwork regularity. 

By evening I was much worse than Johnstone, who, being an 
older and stronger man than myself, was more enduring than I, 
whose age was then not quite twenty-one. I went continually 
to the creek and filled myself with water, which by distending 
the stomach eased the pain; but the relief was only temporary. 
Then I turned to tobacco and chewed that, and certainly it was 
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of great assistance to me. I now began to think of the stories 
I had read of cast-away seamen, and of what they had eaten, 
and I found out the falsehood of much that I had been 
told in other days. People say that a hungry man will 
eat anything eatable, however horrible it may be. I know 
that he will not always do so, for I actually grew dainty and 
fastidious. I went several times to the box in which we had 
kept the eatables, and on turning out everything I found a 
little piece of bread, less than two inches square. I had made a 
great discovery, I thought, but could scarcely make up my mind 
to share it with my companion. I went through a severe 
struggle before I came to the conclusion that I ought at least to 
go halves. But, alas! it was not only mouldy but sour, and when 
I put my teeth into it, it nearly made me ill. Then I offered 
the whole piece to Johnstone, but he could not eat it either. So 
I put it back into the box, visiting it several times in the course 
of the day, thinking that I was perhaps hungry enough to 
swallow it at last. But all my attempts to get it down failed, 
for the smell revolted me, and I absolutely loathed it. 

That night, the second without food, was a dreadful one. I 
kept on dreaming of gorgeous banquets, and of simpler repasts, 
and in my voracious dreams I had a stomach capacity which 
would have satisfied a Roman Emperor. For however much I 
ate, I was still hungry, and hungrier yet. Many times I woke, 
and groaning savagely, I tightened my belt in more and more, 
and fell asleep to commence my calenture of Lucullus anew, 
and with no more satisfaction. At Mossgiel I had for two 
months been butcher for the whole station, and in my dreams I 
renewed my old occupation. I seemed to catch a sheep. I 
killed and skinned it eagerly, and then cooking it slightly, I 
swallowed it half-raw in huge gobbets, such as the Cyclops might 
have savoured. But it was all vanity and emptiness, and I woke 
again and again unsatisfied and disappointed. 

In the morning the pain had passed away, and though I felt 
ill and very weak, I suffered no extreme anguish. The rain had 
finally ceased in the night, and the sun shone out as hotly as 
though there had never been a cloud in the sky. Yet the 
creeks were much too full to attempt to cross, and though this 
was the third day of our fasting it had to be endured, for now I 
had not the strength to swim. Johnstone and I rarely spoke to 
each other, and sat apart doing nothing, save when we went to 
the creek and drank. I fancy his sufferings were scarcely com- 
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parable with my own, but he bore them with at least equal 
doggedness, and made no complaint. During this third day 
I got at times rather light-headed, perhaps partly from my 
constantly chewing tobacco, which at last threw me into a 
sort of dull coma, for the nicotine had a much stronger effect 
than was usual, although it did not make me feel in the least 
ill. I had not smoked since the second morning, and had no 
desire for the pipe. 

I was in such a state of dreaminess, with so little volition, that 
the outside world seemed to have a very feeble existence for me. 
Had nothing happened to rouse me from this comparatively 
pleasurable state of weakness, I could have been almost content 
to die. But I certainly was not to die in peace. The sun, which 
had been fierce and strong all this third day, had hatched 
millions of mosquitoes, who rose in the evening in swarms, and 
hung under the trees in black clouds, each composed of tens of 
thousands. As long as it was still light they did not trouble 
us much, and their irritating ping ping came but seldom, con- 
sidering their numbers. But as the sun went down, and dark- 
ness fell on the earth, they seemed to suddenly smell us out, 
and came in legions and myriad battalions thirsting for our 
blood. They hung around us in swarms; they got into my 
ears, my eyes, and down my neck ; they flew up my sleeves, and 
almost bit me into madness. Our horses stood and stamped 
and switched themselves with their tails, snorting to blow them 
out of their nostrils, and rushed through the bush, at last making 
a charge for the creek, which they swam over, running far out 
into the plain. As for me, weak as I was, I hunted for damp 
wood to build smoky fires to drive them away. But still we 
could not keep them off. It was as if they had sworn to leave 
no blood in us, and I was in no state to lose much. At last, in 
desperation, we got our blankets, and lying down to leeward of 
the fires, we rolled ourselves up tighter and tighter until we were 
nearly suffocated, for the night was terribly hot, and we were 
artificially warmed as well. But it was in vain to attempt to 
get free of them, for they crawled in at every hole and corner of 
the blankets, and we fought with them all night until early 
morning. The torment almost made me forget that I was 
hungry, and the irritation roused me to unnatural exertions. 
But at dawn wearied and exhausted nature could stand it no 
longer, and I fell into a dead sleep. Ina few minutes, doubtless, 
I was disencumbered of the blankets, and they had their will of 
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me. As I did not at that time wear long boots, they crawled up 
my legs, and bit me in hundreds of places right to the knees. 
They got inside my shirt and bit me all over. Where the sun 
of three fierce summers had burnt me to a deep mahogany 
colour the bites did not swell and itch, but where the skin was 
of its natural whiteness I was smarting with countless intolerable 
lumps. Next day the irritation was so extreme that I scratched 
myself until the blood ran down to my ankles. It can be 
imagined what a pleasant one that fourth day of hunger and 
pain was. 

About noon Johnstone, who had been sounding the creeks, 
announced that they would soon be shallow enough for the 
waggon to get across. This was joyful news, and shortly after 
he waded through and drove up the horses. I and he languidly 
harnessed them and started. We had not gone ten yards before 
the king bolt of the waggon broke! It was too disappointing, 
we did not know sufficient bad language to say anything strong 
enough for the occasion, and were silent. This accident necessi- 
tated our unloading the waggon, and though it was easy enough 
throwing off the bales, when we came to lifting the bed to get the 
bolt out it was almost too much for us. I was tempted to refuse 
to try it, but if I did, I should certainly have to walk into Bulligal 
in my then state of hunger and weakness. Besides, it would be 
mean to refuse aid to my companion in misfortune, although I 
was pitiably feeble with the fasting, heat, and profuse perspiration. 
When wé were at last able to reach the bolt, Johnstone put the 
two pieces into a sack, and mounting a horse, rode off to town 
to get a new one made, and to procure food. 

But I had many hours to wait yet, though he went away a 
little after noon. When he was out of sight I used my remaining 
strength to gather a pile of wood, and having lighted a fire to be 
ready for cooking, I lay down and fell into a broken and uneasy 
slumber, in which my dreams ran still on eating, and again on 
eating. Fortunately a breeze sprang up at sundown and drove 
the mosquitoes away, for if they had been as vicious and count- 
less as on the previous night I believe it would have proved the 
last straw, and I should have taken leave of my senses. Even 
as it was, I was on the borders of feverish delirium, and in my 
dreams passed beyond them. Yet although it was more than 
four days since I had put anything inside my lips save water 
and tobacco, I did not feel as intensely hungry as might be 
imagined, I knew well that my sensations of lightness, hollow- 
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ness and intense weakness were caused by famine, yet the feeling 
of acute and eager hunger seemed to have passed away. For I 
was in the chronic stage, as it were. Doubtless if I had been 
deprived of food for much longer these might have returned in 
full or redoubled force, but so far I was relieved physically. I 
have never in all my wanderings come across a man who has 
absolutely fasted for so long a period as myself, unless perhaps 
it was the ‘Man-Eater’ about whom I have spoken in another 
place, but some I have known who were three days with nothing 
to eat, and our experiences were similar on this point. 

As I have said, I slept, and at times I slept soundly, for 
although I spent some hours of that fearfully long evening in 
listening for the returning steps of my comrade’s horse, and in 
cursing his delay, when he did actually return he rode to the 
fire where I was lying, and called me by name before I heard 
him. He threw me down the bag, which contained, in addition 
to the new king bolt, some raw beef and bread. I well remem- 
bered even then that it was inadvisable to eat in large quantities, 
but I was so wholly unable to restrain myself that I threw a 
steak on the hot wood coals, and rending a loaf with my hands, I 
crammed the bread into my mouth, and then devoured the steak 
halfraw. If what I have read of the evil effects of sudden gorging 
in famine were always true, I ought to have paid some penalty for 
my folly, but as it happened, I took no harm from a fairly Gargan- 
tuan repast. For I ate like an Esquimaux ora Yakut Indian, and 
rolling myself in my blankets I fell into deep and undisturbed 
sleep. I had been without food for a hundred and six hours. 

In the morning we loaded the bales on the mended waggon, 
and as Johnstone declined to move that day, for it was Sunday, 
and the Bulligal Bridge was Puritanically closed to wheel-traffic, 
I shook hands with him, and we parted. I walked into town, and 
that evening camped alone nine miles south of that place on the 
One Tree Plain. That was an eighteen-mile walk, and I think it 
was no mean feat for a mere boy to accomplish after the privations 
which I had endured. My next stage was twenty miles, and by 
noon on the day following I entered Hay, a ragged, brown and 
weary traveller. I was tired of walking, and taking the coach 
across the Old Man Plain I reached Deniliquin by the next 
morning, and was in Melbourne early in the afternoon. 

Ten days afterwards I was homeward bound as an A.B. on 
board a Blackwall liner. 


MORLEY ROBERTSs. 
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WE read in the only book which ever tempted the great 
Lexicographer to rise a couple of hours earlier than was his 
wont—the .dxatomy of Melancholy, the offspring of Robert 
Burton’s mosaic brain—how Heinsius, Keeper of the Leyden 
Library, used to say that he was no sooner come into it, than he 
bolted the door, excluding lust, ambition, avarice and all such . 
vices, and amongst so many divine souls, took his seat with such 
sweet content, that he pitied all the rich who knew not this 
happiness. Few, probably, are possessed of so deep a love of 
books, though in days when 4000 or 5000 volumes yearly are 
added to the mighty mass of English literature, the number of 
readers must be correspondingly increasing, and consequently 
also the number of those who are likely to take some measure 
of interest in the more amusing incidents of book-lore. Many, 
it is only fair to assume, are like the great Napoleon, voracious. 
novel readers, and themselves often awaiting with keen expec- 
tancy what may be provided for them by Mudie, will the readier 
sympathize with Barbier, the Emperor’s librarian, whose duty it 
was to pursue him, wherever he happened to be, with loads of 
fiction ; for the conqueror read as he travelled in the com- 
modious travelling carriages which we may now see in Madame 
Tussaud’s, and when bored, would not unfrequently hurl the 
offending volumes out of window. Even from Moscow in 1812, 
we find him writing to Barbier, just as people in the country 
write to London now-a-days, clamorous for new and good 
books, and forty volumes of English novels were included in his. 
permanent camp library. 

Books which have belonged to those who, from various 
causes, have become famous, are often eagerly enquired after ; 
thus the Radelais of Madame de Pompadour, in morocco, was, 
some years ago, bought for £60; two works—strange to say 
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both on divinity—formerly in the collection of Diana of 
Poictiers, produced £80 and £85; and the vellum library of 
Davoust, who by cool courage raised himself from the ranks to 
be Prince of Eckmiihl, was sold in London for about £1400. 
A second folio of Shakspere, now in the Royal collection at 
Windsor, belonged to Charles the First, who wrote therein with 
his own hand, the words “Dum spiro spero. C.R.;” and Sir 
Henry Herbert, to whom his Majesty presented the copy on the 
night before his execution, also wrote, “ex dono serenissimi 
regis Car. Servo suo Humiliss—T. HERBERT.” This book was 
bought by George the Third for 18 guineas, and a mistake 
which had been made by a former owner in describing Sir T. 
Herbert as Master of the Revels ‘to King Charles the First, 
whereas it was Sir H. Herbert who held that office, having been 
amended by King George in his own handwriting, the copy 
happens to contain the autographs of two English monarchs, in 
addition to that of “rare Ben Jonson.” This is, indeed, the 
identical copy thus referred to by Milton in his Jconoclastes :** 
“T shall not instance an abstruse writer wherein the King might 
be less conversant, but one whom we well know was the closet 
companion of his solitudes, William Shakspere.” Among the 
books in the possession of Marie Antoinette, the little volume of 
prayers, Office de la Divine Providence, is especially valued, inas- 
much as, shortly before her death, she inscribed these words on 
the fly-leaf: “Ce 16 Octobre, 2 4"4 du matin. Mon Dieu! 
Ayez pitié de moi! Mes yeux n’ont plus de larmes pour 
prier pour vous, mes pauvres enfants. Adieu, adieu !—MARIE 
ANTOINETTE.” But the busy scissors of some fanatic lover of 
Equality and Fraternity could not resist the temptation to mar 
the offending little book by clipping away the arms on the 
corners. In the public library of Auckland, N. Z., is a cheque 
signed by the same unfortunate Queen on the 6th of November, 
1789, for 4000 livres, which has never yet been cashed ! 

Among the delusions of centuries, few are more deep seated 
than that which would have us ascribe the publication of the 
Bible to the Reformation ; the fact being that as many as a 
dozen editions were issued in Germany some half century 
earlier than that mighty upheaval of religious thought. Now 
probably there are ten thousand or more editions in existence, 
and a late Duke succeeded in collecting about 2000 copies 
in almost every language under heaven, Many versions 
* Lowndes’ ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ article Shakspere. 
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have become known by the quaintest of titles. Thus we 
have the Breeches Bible, which is indebted for its strange 
sobriquet to the translation “Adam and Eve made themselves 
breeches,” &c. For this edition, which first appeared 1560 in 
quarto form, we are indebted to the English reformers exiled at 
Geneva ; during the reign of Elizabeth it served as the regular 
family Bible, its popularity being mainly due to the Calvinistic 
comments which appeared freely on the margin. Then we have 
an edition, printed 1717 at the Clarendon Press, known as the 
Vinegar Bible, because the parable of the Vineyard in the title 
to the 2oth chapter of St. Luke is printed “parable of the 
Vinegar.’ Matthew’s Bible, printed in London 1551, was nick- 
named the Bug Bible, from the 5th verse of the gist Psalm 
being translated, “so that thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
any Bugges by nighte.” The original idea of the word—terror 
—is still to be traced in dugbear, bug-a-boo. The Wicked Bible 
was printed in London 1631, and was so called from the fact 
that the negation was omitted in certain of the commandments ; 
the result being that the edition was suppressed, and the printer 
fined £300 by Archbishop Laud, the money being, it is said, 
devoted to the purchase of a supply of Greek type for the use 
of the University of Oxford. The Whig or Placemaker’s Bible 
obtained its name from an error occurring in St. Matthew v. 9, 
where “Blessed are the placemakers” is substituted for “ peace- 
makers.” The 7reacle Bible has the passage in Jeremiah, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” rendered, “is there no treacle in Gilead?” 
and the Douay (R.C.) version has been described as the Rosiz 
Bible, because the same passage has the word rosin instead of 
treacle. Many years ago there existed in the Stowe library, the 
book of Gospels, on which the English kings, down to Edward 
the Sixth, took the coronation oath, with a huge brazen crucifix, 
which the monarchs kissed, on its cover. The binding was of 
ponderous oak boards an inch or so in thickness, fastened by 
huge leathern thongs. The Printers’ Bible makes David patheti- 
cally complain that printers in place of princes have “ persec ited 
him without a cause.” Others besides the author of the lines :— 
“When I talked of the dew drops on freshly blown roses, 
The nasty things printed it—freshly blown noses.” 
have had cause to complain of similar accidents; one such 
occurred some years ago in printing Men of the Time. A few 
lines dropping out of the “ Life of Robert Owen” were hustled 
into the biography of his nearest alphabetical neighbour 
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“Oxford, Bishop of.” The notice consequently commenced 
as follows: “Oxford, R*. Rev’. Samuel Wilberforce, Bp. of, 
‘was born 1805. A more kind-hearted and truly benevolent 
man does not exist. A sceptic as regards religious revelation, 
he is nevertheless an out-and-out believer in spirit movements.’ 
A few copies, which may some day become valuable, got into 
circulation before the error was discovered, when the leaf was 
immediately cancelled. 

Heavy prices have frequently been paid by connoisseurs at 
the great sales of rare and valuable books. At the celebrated 
Roxburgh sale, held in the house now known as the Windham 
Club, St. James’s Square, in 1812, the Marquis of Blandford 
gave £2260 for the original edition of Boccaccio, printed by 
Valderfee in 1471, and the whole library—the collection of the 
Duke of Roxburgh, who had the hind-pockets of his overcoat 
made large enough to contain a small folio—fetched near 
424,000, the sale lasting forty-two days. The sale of the Heber 
collection (the Bishop’s brother) commenced April 1834, and 
extended over’some years, the catalogue reaching to six thick 
and closely-printed volumes; yet this magnificent collection 
had but a small beginning—one chance volume, the “ Value of 
Varietie,” picked up on a bookstall. Heber lived and died in 
a gloomy house between Pimlico and Westminster, where he 
had a portion of his extensive library ; a second portion occupied 
the whole of a house in James Street, Buckingham Gate ; a third 
portion was at Hodnet, his country seat, and at Paris he had a 
fourth depét. The Woodhall library, the property of Mr. 
Severne, realized just £12,000, as the proceeds of ten days’ sale ; 
on this occasion a thick quarto containing a collection of auto- 
graph letters of Victor Hugo was sold for £200. A copy of 
Poems by Alfred Tennyson, 1833, has sold for £14, and for the 
rarest of his books, Poems by two Brothers, 1827, ten guineas is 
an average price. The original MS. of Peveril of the Peak sold 
in 1857 for £50, that of Gray’s Elegy (1854) for £130,‘and later 
in 1866 the MS. of JZarmion fetched 191 guineas. At a recent 


‘sale at Edinburgh, two commonplace books containing MSS. of 


Burns were sold for 310 and 270 guineas respectively. “Not 
worth an old song” becomes a saying of questionable force when 
we call to mind that the Roxburgh collection of halfpenny 
ballads sold for £482 ; at the Brindley sale, eight volumes were 
disposed of for £837, and, on the same occasion, a collection of 
twopenny portraits of criminals fetched £94. Proclamations, 
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too, bring long prices. Those of Charles the First (1625-1633) 
have been sold for £81. In the Bodleian is a copy of the only 
proclamation issued by Lady Jane Grey, commencing, “Jane, 
by the grace of God,” &c., and dated “ Julie 10, 1553.” Grafton 
lost his privilege as Queen’s printer in consequence of having 
printed it. In the British Museum may be seen the proclamation 
of Charles the Second, ordering the suppression of two of the 
works of Milton, who is stated therein to have “ fled from justice.” 

The celebrated sporting treatise of Dame Juliana Berners, 
the wise Prioress of Sopwell, the Boke of S. Albans, so called 
from having been printed by an unknown typographer at 
St. Alban’s in 1486, is one of the rarest of typographical 
antiquities, and a copy was sold by Messrs. Christie in 1882 for 
600 guineas. It is generally believed that there are but six 
copies of this early forerunner of the “ Badminton Series” in 
existence, one only having previously changed hands during the 
course of the present century. The copy in the British Museum 
was sold by a poor widow living near Gainsborough to a pedlar 
for ninepence in 1844; ere long it fell into the hands of Thomas 
Grenville for 70 or 80 guineas, and by him was bequeathed to 
the National Collection. 

The rage for the possession of original editions of Dickens 
has led to the occasional erasure of the words “ Second Edition,” 
and it is probable that a fine set of the first editions would now 
be worth not less than £200. First editions of popular authors 
are daily becoming scarcer, and the prices asked are outrageous ; 
thus for Byron £25, Thackeray £110, Lever £48, Ainsworth 
#27, &c. A hundred years ago £10 was considered a fair sum 
to pay for a first folio Shakspere, but at the present time £700 
is not thought to be by any means out of the way. Large prices 
are also given for dapper Elzevirs which 

“ like fairy elves, 
Show their light forms amidst the well-gilt twelves ;” 
though inferior and cut-down copies may be procured for a 
mere song. Many have been the witticisms levied at the test by 
which the genuine Elzevir Cesar, 1635, is distinguished from 
spurious imitations, viz. by a mere error in paging, the good 
copy having the number of the 149th page misprinted 153. 
Sometimes bargains may be made, and great finds reward the 
diligent searcher after hid treasure. Thus, Sterne describes 
exultingly the good fortune by which Mr. Shandy obtained 
Beuscambille’s Prologue on Noses for three half-crowns. “There 
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are not three Beuscambilles in Christendom [said the stall 
man], except what are chained up in the libraries of the 
curious. My father flung down the money as quick as lightning, 
took the book to his bosom, hyed home from Piccadilly to 
Coleman St. with it, as he would have hyed home with a 
treasure, without taking his hand once off it all the way.” In 
1857 a second folio of Shakspere was discovered in a carpenter’s 
shop at Maidenhead, which had been bought for a few shillings 
at a country auction, and a copy was actually obtained by the 
late Mr. James Crossley some years ago from a Manchester 
bookseller for a shilling. A second folio sold at the Thorold or 
Lyston Park sale in 1881 for the comparatively large sum of 
4590. The earliest copy unearthed of the first part of Pzgrim’s 
Progress was originally purchased, with a mass of rubbish, for 
sixpence ; but in 1884 the Trustees of the British Museum paid 
460 for the fourth known copy of the same work. Madame 
d’Arblay mentions that Queen Charlotte, speaking of a book in 
her library, remarked, “I picked up the book on a stall. Oh! 
it’s amazing what good books there are on stalls! I don’t pick 
the books up myself; but I have a servant, very clever, and if 
they are not to be had at the booksellers, they are not for me, 
more than for another.” Sir Walter Scott in the Axtiguary 
relates how Snuffy Davy (Clark the bookseller in Bond Street) 
once picked up on a stall in a Dutch town a small black letter 
4to. for twopence, Caxton’s Game of Chesse, which he sold to 
a London publisher, Osborne (the same whom Dr. Johnson 
knocked down with a folio Greek Septuagint, which was itself 
in existence in a bookseller’s shop at Cambridge in 1822), for 
#20; the book was ultimately purchased for the Windsor 
library for the sum of £170. 

The escapes which some of the most celebrated of the writings 
of antiquity have had from destruction are absolutely mar- 
vellous. £200,000 worth of booksellers’ property perished, it is 
said, in the Fire of London. The great work of Quintilian was 
discovered in 1415, corroded with damp and filth, in an old 
tower of a monastery at St. Gall ; the only MS. of Tacitus was 
discovered in a monastery of Westphalia, and the poems of 
Propertius long lay hidden beneath the casks of a wine cellar. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters were found in the false 
bottom of an old trunk, and Milton’s Essay on the Doctrines of 
Christianity tumbled from a bundle of despatches in the earlier 
years of this present century, It may be mentioned, in passing, 
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that a copy of the Whole Duty of Man, which formerly 
belonged to John Adams, the celebrated mutineer of the 
“Bounty,” has lately come to light in N. S. Wales; it having 
been the custom, during last century, to issue a copy of this 
book, along with a Bible, to seamen of the R.N. As accident 
has had so much to do with the preservation of books, so also 
has it led to the composition of even the most celebrated of 
them ; and Gibbon himself tells us how at Rome in October 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
the idea of writing a history of the Decline and Fall of the City 
first presented itself to his mind. 

Books have also been composed while the writers were shut up 
in prison, Sir W. Raleigh’s unfinished History of the World 
was the fruits of eleven years’ confinement. The plan of the 
Henriade was sketched and the greater part of it composed 
by Voltaire during his incarceration in the Bastille. George 
Buchanan wrote his paraphrase on the Psalms while in 
captivity in Portugal, and Cervantes planned and commenced 
Don Quixote within the walls of a dungeon. Shut up in 
Westminster Gate House, Lovelace, accounted “the most 
amiable and beautiful person that eyes ever beheld,” wrote his 
Althea, wherein occur the oft-quoted lines :— 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” &c., 

and the Pilgrim’s Progress of the tinker of Elstow was 
“performed in the circuit of a prison’s walls” at Bedford. 
Besides having been rendered into the dialects of North- 
American Indians, the wild tribes of the Gold Coast and some 
eighty other foreign languages, Bunyan’s immortal Allegory has 
been translated into Chinese, and is being sold in the bazaars of 
Canton, Christian and all the other characters appearing in 
national costume, the House Beautiful being represented by the 
cunning hand of a native artist as a Chinese pagoda. De Foe, 
confined in Newgate for a political pamphlet, commenced his 
Review, which extended to nine volumes quarto, and is said to 
have furnished a model for several of the celebrated papers of 
Steele. James Montgomerie and Leigh Hunt, imprisoned in 
times comparatively modern for political causes, both solaced 
their captivity by writing. But there is one book composed in a 
prison which brought but little credit to its author, viz. the 
Thoughts in Prison of Dr. Dodd, who in an evil hour forged 
VOL. IV.—NO. XX. . S 
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the signature of his patron and former pupil, Lord Chesterfield, 
to a bond for £4200. These Thoughts have been characterised 
as the “hysterical and insincere utterances of a weak man 
under affliction.” 

Authors are often too busy or too indifferent to undertake 
the task of indexing their books, and so the salient points and 
features of a work, to the reader’s infinite inconvenience, are 
ofttimes imperfectly noted. So strongly did Lord Campbell 
feel upon this subject, that he at one time proposed to bring 
into Parliament a Bill to deprive any author who published a 
book without an index, of privilege of copyright, and further, to 
subject him to a pecuniary penalty. Of indexes Fuller humor- 
ously observes—“ an Index is an implement, and no impediment 
of a book, except in the same sense wherein the carriages of an 
army are termed zmpedimenta ; without this, a large Author is 
but a labyrinth without a clue to direct the reader therein.” 
But all who work on indexing are not paid so handsomely as 
were certain lucky barristers who in 1778 were appointed to 
index the Journals of the House of Commons, a task for which 
they received close upon £14,000. But there are indexes and 
indexes ; the well-known story of “ Buller—Mr. Justice Buller, 
his great mind,” need only be alluded to, and the librarian who 
catalogued Mill on Liberty, and then proceeded Ditto, on the 
Floss, will make common cause with the old lady of natural- 
history proclivities who purchased Ouida’s Moths. It may 
appear strange that it should have ever been thought needful 
to raise a warning voice against indexes on the ground that 
their use might tend to superficiality. Yet Glanville in his 
Vanity of Dogmatising remarks that it is but “a pitiful piece 
of knowledge that can be learnt from an index, and a poor 
ambition to be rich in the inventory of another’s treasure,” and 
Isaac Watts, of pious memory, alludes censoriously to those 
whose “ learning extends no further than the tables of contents.” 

Of all forms of Bibliomania there is none, perhaps, more 
dangerous than that of illustrating books, though it is said that 
if care be taken in the selection of the works to be thus treated, 
an ample return for the time and money expended may be 
obtained. The copy of Pennants London bequeathed to the 
British Museum by Mr. Crowl cost him £7000, and the illus- 
trated Sutherland “Clarendon and Burnet,” munificently 
presented to the Bodleian, cost its compiler upwards of £12,000. 
It contains 19,000 prints, including 731 portraits of Charles the 
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First, 518 of Charles the Second, 352 of Cromwell, 273 of James 
the Second, 420 of William the Third; and fills 67 large 
volumes, the collection having occupied 40 years; among the 
multitude of portraits is one of John Felton, the assassin 
of the Duke of Buckingham, for which Mr. Sutherland had 
given £80, and for which his widow was subsequently offered 
100 guineas. Many copies of books have been rendered 
imperfect by this rage for illustration, which has caused num- 
berless portraits to be torn from their proper places; while 
many others have been mutilated by a yet more insane mania 
for collecting title-pages, of which there are several volumes full 
in the British Museum. The germ of this system of illustrating 
books existed as early as the days of Charles the First, when 
Nicholas Ferrar composed a Concordance of the Evangelists, 
which was adorned with many beautiful prints picked up during 
his travels on the Continent, and which was subsequently pre- 
sented to the King and is now in the National Collection ; but 
the notion did not attain its full development until the publi- 
cation of Granger’s Biographical History of England. 

Neither has the outward adornment of body escaped the 
caprices of Fashion. In the 14th century pigskin covers were 
nearly universal in Italy, giving place to brown calf, to which 
gilding and tooling were successively applied. In the early 
days of the 16th century morocco became the favourite leather, 
and the skilled dyers of Venice knew right well how to impart 
to it almost any variety of tint and colour... Later, among the 
many horrors to which the first French Revolution gave birth 
was the grim humour of binding books with the skin of human 
beings. Many fantastic fads have been displayed in the grati- 
fication of taste in book-binding. Marie Stuart, after her 
widowhood, was thenceforth content with plain black morocco, 
and some have insisted on Fox’s Historical works being covered 
with fox-skins, and those of Bacon in that of the uncleanly hog. 

The Golden Age for authors can scarcely be said to have 
dawned much earlier than the commencement of the present 
century. Dryden for less than £300 sold Jacob Tonson 10,000 
verses, Collins burnt his odes after indemnifying the publisher, 
and the publication of Blair’s Sermons was refused by Strahan. 
Sterne offered the 1st and 2nd volumes of “ Tristram Shandy ” to 
a bookseller at York for 450, which was refused ; and Thomson 
(who used, by the way, to cut the leaves of his books with the 
snuffers) walked, one November day, with his friend Mallock, to 
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all the booksellers in the Strand and Fleet Street to sell his 
Winter, and at last could get but £3. The poem sold so well, 
however, that Millar, the publisher, gave 450 for the second, 
Spring ; the copy money being increased for Summer and 
Autumn. So many editions of the Seasons complete were sold 
in the course of a few years, that the grateful bookseller erected to 
the author’s memory the bust, which may be seen by the side of 
Shakspere’s monument in Westminster Abbey. It is well known 
that the MS. of Prideaux’s Connection was bandied about among 
half-a-dozen eminent booksellers during at least two years to no 
purpose, while that of Robinson Crusoe, which passed through forty 
editions in as many years, ran through the whole trade without 
any one being willing to print it. The Vicar of Wakefield is far 
better appreciated now than it was by Dr. Johnson, who thought 
that £60 was as. much as it was worth. The Lexicographer 
received what Boswell calls the very low price of 4125 for 
Rasselas (which was written during the evenings of one week to 
defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral) ; whereas now the 
Vicar is welcomed in every household, and Rasse/as is on the 
shelf. For his Essay on Truth, now thickly covered with dust, 
Beattie obtained a pension of £300; Hayley, for his Life of 
Cowper, now “deader than a door-nail,” is said to have had no 
less than £11,000; and Hawkesworth, for his account of the 
South Sea expeditions, received as much as £6000. Coming to 
days more recent, Walter Scott was the first to show that a 
large fortune could be earned by the pen, making, in all, over 
4#110,000 ; Macaulay received a cheque for £20,000 in part 
payment for his History, Lord Beaconsfield made £10,000 by 
Lothair, Charles Dickens received for Our Mutual Friend the 
large sum of £24,000, and Anthony Trollope is said to have 
realized, in twenty years, fully £70,000. 

We have seen how Fashion exercises her sway over the 
materials used for binding books, and so also is it with the 
demand for the books themselves. “Childe Harold and Cook- 
eries is much wanted,” wrote an Edinburgh bookseller to John 
Murray in‘the early days of Byron. But sham books also are 
occasionally in request ; and the Duke of Devonshire finding it 
necessary to construct a door of dummy books for the entrance 
of a library staircase at Chatsworth, solicited the aid of Tom 
Hood for some inscriptions. Among the list furnished, the 
following occur:* “On cutting off Heirs with a Shilling,” “On 


* ‘Memorials of Thomas Hood,’ Mrs. Broderip, vol. i. pp. 31-33- 
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the affinity of the Death-watch and the Sheep-tick,” “ Lamb on 
the Death of Wolf,” “ Mc Adam’s Views in Rhodes,” “ John Knox 
on Death’s door,” “ Haughty-cultured Remarks on London 
pride,” “ Peel on Bell’s System.” And Charles Dickens also in 
1857 addressed to Mr. Eccles the bookbinder a list of false book- 
backs required for his study at Tavistock House, where he was 
then living ; among them occur these following :—* Abernethy 
on the Constitution,” “The Art of Cutting the Teeth,” “On the 
use of Mercury by the ancient Poets,” “Lady Godiva on the 
Horse,” “ Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep.” 

Burning books was, for a long time, considered a cheap and 
easy way of answering an adversary. Thus in 1644 it was 
resolved that every copy of King James’s “ Book of Sports ” which 
could be laid hold of, should so be destroyed. The work had 
been issued in 1618 on the advice of Morton, Bishop of Chester, 
and was primarily intended for the use of the good people of 
Lancashire, who had somewhat shocked his Majesty by the 
Puritanical observance of Sunday. He recommended therefore 
that after divine service they should devote themselves to 
dancing, archery, May games and the like. Much consternation 
was caused by this ill-judged publication, and Archbishop Abbot 
(Charles Kingsley’s ancestor, who accidentally shot the keeper 
in Bramshill Park), who was staying at Croydon, felt it his duty 
to forbid it being read in that church, and many clergy were 
deprived of their livings for not complying with the royal 
ordinance. However, on the 1oth of May, 1643, the “ Book of 
Sports” was burnt by the common hangman “in the place 
where the crosse stoode, and at the Exchange.” Pepys, May 28, 
1661, records that he went to the Exchange on business “and 
then saw the hangman burn, by vote of Parliament, two old 
Acts, the one for constituting us a Commonwealth, and the other, 
he adds, “I have forgot.” It never seems, however, to have 
occurred to the powers that were, that the very way to extend 
the reputation of a book was to proclaim it and burn it before 
a large crowd ; and so De Foe in his Essay on Projects tells us 
that he had heard “a bookseller in King James’s time say, that if 
he would have a book sell, he would have it burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman.” The custom soon came into vogue 
after the Restoration, and several works written in justification 
of the murder of the late King (two of them by Milton) were 
ordered to be thus destroyed. The last instance of a book being 
burnt, was that of 7ie Commercial restraints of Ireland considered, 
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which was printed at Dublin 1779, and written by the Hon. 
Hely Hutchinson. This work is now so scarce, that Mr. Flood, 
in a speech in the House of Commons, said that he would give 
£1000 for a single copy. 

Lord Campbell in his “ Lives” makes mention of a Lord 
Chancellor who was reported to have acquired a very respectable 
law library by borrowing books from the Bar, which he forgot 
to return, much as Bishop More is said to have collected his 
library by plundering those of the clergy of his diocese, justifying 
himsclf by the cynical remark, guéd illiterati cum libris? A 
friend of the Bishop was one day found hiding his rarest works, 
and locking up as many as hecould. On being asked the reason 
of this occupation, the bibliophile ingenuously replied, “the 
Bishop of Ely dines with me to day.” Even in his dying 
moments an author may have cause to dread the rapacity of his 
book-loving friends. While Camden lay a-dying, by his side 
were arranged the MSS. memoranda of his own life; a Dr. 
Thorndyke, who came to visit him, is reported to have filched 
the papers as they lay by the moribund writer, and to have 
carried them off. Many are the methods which have been 
adopted for marking the ownership of books ; thus, the book- 
plate of an old French collector bore this text from the parable 
of the Ten Virgins: “Go ye rather to them that sell, and buy 
for yourselves.” Or again: 


“Tf thou art borrow’d by a friend 

Right welcome shall he be, 

To read, to study, and to lend, 
But to return to me ; 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store ; 

But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more.” 


But space warns us that it is time to cease talking longer about 
books and the many strange and amusing incidents which are 
connected with them, and to write the word Finis, not forgetting 
how a would-be wit observing it one day inscribed within the 
colophon of a very silly book, suggested that it should be placed 
among the errata, with the couplet : 


“ Finis ! an error, or a lie, my friend ! 
In writing foolish books—there is no end.” 


W. F. NELSON. 
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Ll Visit to the Paris Conservatoire. 
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THE question of dramatic training for the stage has given rise 
to very opposite opinions, supported by men of equal eminence, 
some declaring that natural talent requires the independence of 
individual inspiration ; others insisting that all art exacts long 
cultivation and preparation. 

The wonderful perfection of the Comédie Francaise, now 
universally recognized in England, would seem to justify the 
latter view of the question ; for nothing can be more minute 
than the training to which all the artistes have been subjected, 
as pupils of the Conservatoire, from which the admirable 
company of the Comédie Frangaise is principally recruited. 

The working of the Paris Conservatoire is not generally 
known or understood, and as the great courtesy of the present 
Director, M. Ambroise Thomas, the celebrated composer, has 
granted us exceptional facilities for the thorough examination of 
this most remarkable and indeed unique establishment, the 
result of our investigations may not be devoid of interest. 

The Conservatoire was created, in its present form of a 
national institution, during the French Revolution, by a decree 
of the Convention, on the 16th of August, 1795; but a Royal 
School of Music had been previously founded in 1784; to 
which classes of dramatic recitation had been added two years 
later ; the celebrated Talma, at that time, received his dramatic 
.training there. 

Since then, many changes and alterations have taken place 
‘under the various forms of government ; the latest re-organiza- 
tion being in 1878, under the presidency of Marshal MacMahon ; 
the urgent necessity of a total reform having been recognized by 
the competent authorities. No fee of any kind is accepted on any 
. pretence whatsoever. The studies are divided into nine distinct 
sections ; seven of which are devoted to the various branches of 
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instrumental and vocal music, harmony and composition ; one to 
the drama, with recitation and reading aloud; lastly, one to 
the history of music, and history of dramatic literature, attend- 
ance at which is compulsory for the musical and dramatic 
students. 

We will only now examine the classes of dramatic recitation, 
under the direction of the celebrated actors, Got, Delaunay, 
Worms, and Maubant. The pupils are received by competitive 
examination, and are not admitted after twenty-two years of 
age, unless in very exceptional cases. Before passing the 
examination, they must hand in a list of three scenes in tragedy 
or comedy ; or six scenes, should they aspire to both ; they may 
choose the scene in which they are first heard before the 
examiners, who then decide whether it is worth while to proceed 
to a second ordeal, when the scene which they must recite is 
chosen by the judges, out of the list previously given. Admis- 
sion is then granted or refused ; in the latter case, the rejected 
candidates may attend the classes as auditeurs, or listeners, for 
one year. 

Each of the eminent actors before mentioned gives to his 
class two lessons a week, of two hours each ; but zealous pupils 
follow also the other classes as auditeurs. 

They are also required to attend a class of maintien (deport- 
ment), where they are taught how to sit, how to stand, how to 
walk, and the difficult art of appropriate gesture, which is, 
however, more congenial to the vivacious French than it would 
be to the more staid and quiet English. In France the care 
of the teacher tends rather to moderate than to excite the 
exuberance of gesture, which comes naturally enough. But to 
regulate this within the limits of appropriate grace, the pupils 
are taught to go through whole scenes in dumb show, without 
speaking the words audibly, under the direction of a ballet 
mistress ; who also teaches them how to arrange the folds of 
drapery, and how to recede on the stage, without treading on a 
train, and without the backward kick, which is here prohibited. 
The difficulty must be conquered by an imperceptible motion of 
the foot, slipped under the folds of the dress, and managed with 
great adroitness. 

Fencing lessons are given to the young men. 

A special class of Orthophonie is devoted to the correction of 
provincial or foreign accents, and other defects of pronunciation, 
such as that “real French x” which English mothers are so 
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amusingly proud of their children having “ caught,” and which, 
though very common, in Paris especially, is about as desirable 
as the Cockney pronunciation of fwiend for friend. This “ real 
French 7,” called “a most disagreeable defect” at the Conser- 
vatoire, is corrected by exercises particularly combined for the 
prevention of the guttural sound, such as repeating “re-de-di, 
ve-de-do, re-de-du”” ; the d with the r forcing the sound into the 
front of the mouth ; or saying over and over again the dental 
and labial consonants, slipping the r amongst the others from 
time to time. 

There are also approved methods of correcting a lisp, and 
ensuring the clear pronunciation of the s. Stammering, when 
natural, and not merely the result of nervousness, seems to be 
incurable ; at least, no method has yet been discovered of 
conquering this distressing defect. 

Foreigners are admitted as pupils, after examination ; but, 
although some nations succeed in acquiring perfect French, we 
were told that no amount of trouble ever enables the English 
and Americans to correct their accent sufficiently. By taking 
great pains, it may disappear in conversation ; but it invariably 
returns on the stage, with the addition of evident painful effort 
to avoid it, the effect of which is disagreeable to the listener. 

There are examinations every six months ; public recitations, 
and a yearly competition for prizes. A first prize entitles the 
winner to another year of tuition, if desired, or to a début at the 
Comédie Francaise without any expense or fee of any kind ; even 
the dress for the occasion being provided. If successful, they 
may at once be engaged for two years, at a salary fixed by the 
Minister ; but no pupil of the Conservatoire has the option of an 
engagement elsewhere, unless rejected by the Comédie Francaise 
and Odéon—the second National theatre. 

The visitor, who has obtained the very exceptional privilege 
of attending the dramatic classes, must be at the door of the 
Conservatoire by about ten o’clock in the morning. A covered 
entrance leads to a large courtyard surrounded with buildings like 
barracks, from which issue a hurricane of pianos in every direction, 
and piercing shrieks from the singing classes. A short parley 
with a concierge—the magic signature of Ambroise Thomas 
removing all difficulties—and we are shown the way through 
dark and winding passages, to a waiting-room of the plainest 
kind ; the whole reminding one of a prison or police-court. The 
room is large and square, with a floor of bare boards, and no 
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furniture save a wooden bench running round the walls, which 
are covered with a shabby green paper. Peculiar-looking 
mammas are seated, some quietly working, and seeming both 
ordinary and respectable; others, frizzed and painted, with 
scraggy feathers, and a thoroughly “professional” appearance. 
A knot of young girls standing about in groups, varying very 
much in appearance according to the class which they attend ; 
the pupils of Delaunay, for instance, being generally quiet and 
lady-like, very simply, but neatly dressed, principally in black, 
relieved only by a coloured ribbon or flower in their plain little 
hats. Those of Got are of a totally different stamp ; pert little 
grisette faces and flashy dresses, combined with loud and some- 
what bold chattering. The pupils of Worms, again, are much 
more quiet, but with perhaps a more theatrical or “artistic ” look, 
than those of Delaunay. 

The young men have a separate waiting-room, but usually 
‘they stand in the courtyard, conversing eagerly, till the 
Professor is seen in the distance, when there is a cry : “ Monsieur 
Got!” “Monsieur Delaunay!” “Monsieur Worms!” and all 
‘hurry upstairs, flocking into the class-room, which is large, with 
a raised platform at one end, reached by steps on each side. 
The pupils are seated on benches placed lengthwise ; the boys 
to the right, the girls to the left of the teacher, who sits in the 
centre, with a table by his side, on which is a large register. 
The mammas are placed as near their daughters as possible, 
according to French propriety, under a gallery running round 
the room. The names are then called over, each pupil 
answering. 

Those who have only seen Delaunay on the stage, where to 
the last, before his retirement scarcely more than a year ago, 
he acted so successfully, and /ooked so completely, the parts of 
very young men, would never recognize him in the kind old 
gentleman with perfectly white hair, and somewhat rubicund 
complexion, seated at that table. We must acknowledge that, 
‘to us, the fact seemed impossible, and that we feared the 
- presence of a substitute, till he spoke, when the voice was 
unmistakable ; fresh, young, and sweet as ever, it could only 
‘belong to Delaunay. What a charming actor, and now equally 
charming teacher! So kind, so patient, so encouraging, so 
gentle in his remonstrances, so measured in his criticisms! It 
ought to be pleasant indeed to learn under such a guide. 

He often rose from his seat, and went to the end of the room 
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as if he could judge better of the effect at a distance. The 
scenes were treated exactly as they would be on the stage ; even 
to the placing of three chairs together to represent a sofa, that 
the young actors might be seated in the same relative positions. 
One, who in his part was to be handling lace whilst listening to 
the other, was reminded to move his hands as if touching the 
absent lace, 

There was no theatrical license or familiarity amongst the 
performers ; the “ tenue de la maison” (as the kind and obliging 
Secretary, M. Réty, called it) being unexceptionable, since 
Ambroise Thomas has been at the head of the establishment. 
Under his predecessor, Auber, there was much less decorum ; 
but now, especially in the class of Delaunay, the manners of 
the young people towards each other are such as one would 
find in a private drawing-room. 

A bow, and, “ Mademoiselle, are you ready?” <A bend in 
response—a formal, “ Oui, Monsieur,” and the scene begins, with 
all due regard for propriety. Every now and then, Delaunay 
himself runs up the steps with juvenile agility, and shows, by his 
own example, what has not been properly understood ; giving 
immense attention to pronunciation and intonation, with such 
success, that the French language, as spoken by his pupils, is 
music to the ear. Every syllable falls with crystal clearness, every 
intonation is melodious. His own exquisite voice, like that of 
Sarah Bernhardt, is, no doubt, a peculiar and strictly personal 
gift ; but the result of his training on his pupils’ vocal organs is 
a striking proof of what may be done by excellent teaching, 
for it cannot be supposed that all have, naturally, the silvery 
intonations which he succeeds in imparting to them. 

To one of the students, acting on this occasion the scene 
of Moliére’s Don Juan with Charlotte (the Zerlina of Italian 
Opera), Delaunay said: “ Remember that you have the use of 
two voices—baritone and tenor. When speaking to your servant, 
or to indifferent people, use the baritone ; but when Don Juan 
is playing the gallant, then take the tenor key. All must be 
sweet, soft and seductive.” 

And his own intonation is then echoed by the pupil, till it is 
fairly caught. 

In a scene of Moliére’s “L’Ecole des Femmes,” we were 
also much struck with the refinement and delicacy of some of 
.Delaunay’s remarks. 

Arnolphe has educated Agnes with the intention of making 
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her his wife, and has brought her up in utter seclusion, 
to keep her out of the way of temptation. As might be 
expected, Arnolphe finds the innocent Agnes in conversation 
with an admirer who has succeeded in reaching the imprisoned 
beauty and winning her affections. He has honourable 
intentions, which only make matters worse as regards Arnolphe, 
who is furious. The terrible “Me. reconnaissez-vous?” of 
Delaunay was particularly striking, the part not being in his 
usual style. The young actor, after trying, not quite successfully, 
to catch the intensified force of the intonation, continued his 
speech— 

“ Ah! je te battrais!” raising his hand, as if to strike her. 

“Oh! non, non!” cried Delaunay. “ Clench your fists if you 
will—but do not raise your hand as if about to strike a girl, or 
you will send the whole sympathy of the audience in the 
opposite direction !” 

Arnolphe continues vehement reproaches and vituperation ; 
the young actor bringing out each word with distinct energy. 

Delaunay again stopped him. 

“You have to indulge in coarse abuse—if it seems deliberate, 
it will shock the ears and feelings of the listeners. The only 
way of making it go down, is by a crescendo of vehemence ; 
flinging out the last words in a whirlwind of passion, as if 
unconscious of what you are saying.” 

And he repeated the lines himself, with gradually increasing 
' fury and wonderful effect. 

No greater contrast could be found to the refined graceful 
Delaunay than Got, excellent actor as he is. 

A rough old bachelor, very impatient, very sharp, interrupting 
his pupils at every word, with a thundering “NON!” hurled at 
them, accompanied by vehement expletives, not unlike swearing, 
—how different from the gentle, “N’ayez donc pas peur, ma 
mignonne!” of Delaunay! A timid girl would lose her wits 
under such energetic treatment; but Got’s pupils seem fully 
equal to the occasion. Some even argue the point with him ; 
a liberty which he endures with tolerable good-humour, while 
no one seems inclined to venture anything of the kind in the 
presence of Delaunay, who at once, puts down, courteously, the 
smallest “ Mais, Monsieur !” 

Got roars at his pupils (who do not seem in the least afraid 
of him) till they stop short, and finally burst out laughing, 
whilst he exclaims furiously, 
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“T shall turn into an idiot if this goes on!” (Je deviendrai 
idiot si cela dure ! ) 

One young man, who was indulging in a violent burst of 
ranting, was stopped by Got, with intense disgust ; to whom he 
objected— 

“Mais, Monsieur, I feel it so!” 

“You feel! you feel! What doI care for what you feel ? 
Am I inside your skin? (Suis-je dans votre peau?) It is 
not what you feel, but what you make me feel, that is of 
consequence! Are you acting, or are you not?” 

All this, thundered at the delinquent with the peculiar arch of 
the eyebrow and roll of the eye, which every one must remember 
as characteristics of Got. 

Unlike his colleagues, Got causes every scene about to 
be acted to be first read aloud by one of the performers, 
who is stopped at every word; when it is finished, he says 
impatiently, 

“ Now, do you all understand? Go on!” (Est-ce compris 
maintenant? Allez! )—and woe to those who have been dull of 
comprehension! the teacher becomes desperate and furious ; 
but the Jupiter Tonans never leaves his judgment-seat to give 
actual demonstration of his sovereign will. 

Worms, again, in his class, is quite different from the others. 
Very grave, rather stiff, gentlemanlike in manner, he neither 
scolds nor caresses, but seriously examines merits and demerits ; 
performing his task most thoroughly and conscientiously, 
without visible impatience, or the smallest waste of time. His 
style is the most English of the three; bringing everything 
down to practical common-sense. 

A love-scene was acted, in a manner which the young 
performers evidently thought very effective. He did not 
interrupt, but allowed them to go on to their heart’s content ; 
then— 

“Too sentimental! too sentimental! Remember this is a 
scene of modern real life, and in real life people do not coo in 
that way!” at the same time repeating the intonation in the 
most comical manner, with a dry humour which provoked a 
general burst of laughter. 

The scene was repeated, with considerable improvement. 
Then, Worms, to one of the young actors, 

“Now, go off,—on the left side. What are you twirling 
yourself round in that curious way for?” 
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“But, Monsieur, how am I to get off? If you tell me to go 
on the left side, I must turn round!” 

“Must you?” and Worms, quietly ascending the platform, 
performed the required evolution with easy grace. 

“Do you still consider it necessary to twist yourself about in 
this way ?” repeating the exit as the pupil had performed it, 
whilst looking at him with a dry smile, which must have been very 
provoking, although the victim himself could not help laughing. 

A scene from “Les Femmes Savantes” followed; when 
Clitandre, having transferred his affections to Henriette, in 
consequence of the indifference of Armande, his first love, 
justifies his conduct to the forsaken one. 

“ Ce que vous refusez, je l’offre au choix d’une autre, 
Voyez: est-ce, Madame, ou ma faute, ou la vétre? 
Mon cceur court-il au change, ou si vous l’y poussez? 
Est-ce moi qui vous quitte, ou vous qui me chassez?” 

The pupil recited the lines very well, but in a sneering tone. 

“That is not good. You must not seem to laugh at her, 
—your tone is humiliating. Remember that you have loved 
her.” 

“Mais, Monsieur, I don’t love her any more!” 

“N’importe ; you loved her once. Remember that you are 
acting the part of a gentleman ; he would never sneer at a 
woman whom he had once loved. Speak with frigid dignity, 
as if giving a simple explanation.” 

This minute delicacy of analysis will be found in the teaching 
of all the Professors of the Conservatoire. 

A scene of Corneille’s tragedy, “ Polyeucte,” followed, recited 
by a promising young student, with an interesting face and an 
excellent voice, who spoke the lines with exquisite clearness 
of enunciation and melody of intonation. Worms listened, 
evidently pleased ; at last, however, saying, 

“Mon ami, you are a hard worker, and you study perhaps 
too much, if such a thing can be. You take great pains to 
bring out every word, and to give effect to each one. If you 
do this, you will produce no effect at all. In all periods, there 

is the mot de valeur, the key-word, on which the meaning of 
the whole rests. Bring that out forcibly, and the others will 
take care of themselves, only requiring to be spoken with 
clearness and simplicity.” 

It will be noticed that there is a great variety in the teaching 
of these eminent actors, which in itself is a sufficient answer to . 
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the objection that careful training destroys originality. In all, 
we find the same fundamental principles, but modified, as would 
be the same object seen through variously tinted glass, each 
preserving his own individual shade. 

But all start from the same point and follow the same path. 
Correct pronunciation, so that the French spoken at the Con- 
servatoire becomes the standard of what the language ought to 
be ; clear and distinct enunciatien, so that the words fall with 
crystalline purity ; management of the voice, attained by appro- 
priate exercises, till the necessary suppleness is acquired, so 
as to develop the chest-voice, and produce any intonation at 
will ; breathing properly, which is as necessary in recitation as 
it is in singing; all these preliminaries are considered as indis- 
pensable as it is to know how to draw before attempting to 
paint. 

When all this has been duly learned, then the pupils are 
taught how to study the often hidden sense of what they have 
to recite; how to seek the author’s meaning and intention, 
entirely setting aside their own individuality ; how to be, as it 
were, outside of what they themselves would think or feel 
under such circumstances, trying only to discover what the 
character created by the author would think and feel. 

The expressive, if inelegant, technical phrase of “putting on 
the skin” of the person represented (entrer dans la peau du 
personnage), gives a good idea of what should be attempted ; 
starting with the assurance that only ome interpretation is 
correct, and that there is no choice, the students’ business being 
to find out that ove. 

In reciting, the pupils are urged to speak simply and naturally, 
even in tragedy, and to be sparing as regards effect. In tragedy, 
especially, the tendency to fall into pomposity and ranting is 
habitually very great. In order to acquire a simple and natural 
tone, they are advised to modernize the subject, and to add, 
mentally, comments in the most familiar language of everyday 
life. This destroys the formal effect of the stilted situation, and 
at once indicates the natural tone ; seeing that kings ought to 
speak like human beings, and not like rhapsodical creatures who 
never existed anywhere. The elegance of pronunciation and 
enunciation, the grace of gesture previously acquired, will suffice 
to guard against anything too commonplace or vulgar. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that there would be more 
difficulty in carrying this out in the case of Shaksperian 
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language, so different from our own: still, many of our actors 
would do well to make some use of this method. 

The pupil has a speech to recite. It is usually majestic and 
redundant ; it is not easy, therefore, to say it otherwise than 
artificially. Let him, according to the teaching of the Con- 
servatoire, examine and extract the substance; then shut the 
book and paraphrase it in ordinary prose, with the simplest 
words which he can find, of everyday life. Then let him say 
aloud this new version, and listen to his intonation ; repeat it, 
and fix it in his ear and memory. After this exercise, let him 
take the book again, and the intonations will fit naturally into 
the lines of the writer. Such comments are made aloud con- 
tinually by Got, Delaunay, and Worms, when their pupils are 
reciting, so as to suggest the natural intonation by a familiar 
view of the subject. The effect is very comical to the listener, 
but extremely useful to the reciter. 

In the case of beginners, gestures are suppressed altogether, 
and are only allowed to be introduced very gradually and 
spontaneously, with great caution as regards excess, All 
beginners are said to fail in gesture; there is too much, or too 
little, and what there is, seems awkward. The whole must be 
carefully broken in, by the professor of MJaintien, apart from 
the dramatic teacher, who only directs or represses. But in 
this, as indeed in all the rest, it is carefully explained that 
training is not intended to be servilely followed for an unlimited 
time. When the pupil has been sufficiently drilled, he must 
think no more of the drilling process, and may then follow his 
own inspiration; just as a writer, who has carefully studied 
grammar, will naturally avoid faulty spelling, or errors of 
syntax, without incessantly thinking about them, or constantly 
referring to his book. ; 

A. STROBEL. 



































Just for the Fun of it. 


BY PAUL CUSHING. 


AvTHOR OF “THe BLAcKsMITH oF Voz,” Etc, 
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Ill. 


THAT same night, after infinite labour, Mr. Marion Thayer 
posted the following letter :— 


“ Dear Miss BENNETT :—That sounds very formal, you think, like 
our first letters. Heaven grant that it may not seem too familiar when 
you have finished reading this letter! I have a painful, a very painful 
confession to make, which is that I am a man, and not, as you suppose, 
awoman. You have been deceived by my name Marion, and by my 
handwriting ; both of which are at least genuine, and not assumed. 
Believe me, I was led to commit this suppressio veri—for such it 
was—at first solely from a desire to possess your photograph, which I 
admired so much, and had no hope of getting*if I told you straight out 
that I was a man. At that time I saw nothing ahead, nothing of our 
correspondence, nothing of the very deep and lasting interest which has 
since sprung up within my heart. I have been very guilty. I cannot 
tell you how ashamed and troubled I have been at the imposition I 
have practised upon you. One minute, I would give half my life to be 
a woman ; the next, I would not be a woman for the whole world unless 
—you could bea man! What shall I plead in excuse? Youth? Alas! 
I am too old for that. Iron-grey hairs attest age if not wisdom. No, 
I have no excuse. I cast myself on your mercy. I implore you to 
forgive me, but not forget me. Up till now, my record has been un- 
stained. With profound respect and regard, permit me once more to 
subscribe myself, “ Your sincere friend, 

“ MARION THAYER.” 


Next morning, before this letter could have reached Boston, 
Mr. Marion Thayer received one from Miss Cicely Bennett. 
Among other things, she wrote thus :— 


“T have just had such a funny encounter with a young man, I think, 
from the country. He was rather a nice-looking man, faultlessly gotten 
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up, in fact, a sort of Harvard swell ; except that his gloves were green, 
and one or two shades too light. He stared at me, as if I had been 
some kind of a strange and fearful creature; hemmed and hawed, 
stammered and stuttered, and finally wanted to know what our Cadinets 
were—a hundred! He did really. He seemed as if he wanted to say 
something, and could not. I thought he had a bee in his bonnet, 
but I guess it was a kind of fright. My dear Marion, you little 
know what I have to put up with from the men. I am not atalla 
prude, but many men are not honourable, and I speak only of gentlemen. 
Some of them are HORRIBLE—in small capitals ; they come on like the 
tide. But I found no difficulty in getting rid of the gentleman to-day, 
It was a genuine case of wilting. Oh, these young men, I wish they 
were all old! Could I wish them anything worse? let me know, love, 
in your next.” 


Mr. Marion Thayer grew first hot and then cold, as he read 
these corrosive sentences. He had been wondering if he did 
right in not alluding in his letter to his unfortunate visit ; he 
was not troubled any longer on that score, however. 

“She laughs at me. She thinks Iam a fool. Perhaps I am. 
But that touch about my gloves! Oh, it’s—it’s diabolical!” he 
muttered furiously. 

Ten days went by without bringing any answer to his letter. 
This looked like the silence of contempt. He thought at first it 
was cruel of her, and then he came to think that it was positively 
kind. There would be no cutting letter to read, no sarcasm to 
smile at in agony. The thing was over and done with, like the 
passage of a beautiful meteor from darkness to darkness. He 
still loved her—certainly ; but that blistering touch about the 
gloves had left a raw place. On the twelfth day, lo and behold! 
a letter from Miss Cicely Bennett arrived :— 


“ Dear Str,—I should have written sooner, but I could not. By that 
I mean I could not make up my mind what to do or say. I have in 
turn hated you, loathed you, despised you, reviled you, and pitied you. 
But I have come to a decision, and mean to be brief. Let me say 
then, I think you have played me a very ungentlemeanly trick, a trick 
that lies upon your ‘ unstained record’ like a dab of ink on a fair page. 
Had you been a young man I should not have accepted any apology, 
unless you had been a very young man. In that case, perhaps, I should 
have done what I now do—forgive you. It has taught me a lesson of 
caution for the future. I think I have a right now to a photograph of 
one who has stained his record in connection with, 

“ Yours very truly, 
“CICELY BENNETT.” 
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Mr. Marion Thayer saw in a moment that this little matter 
of his photograph had to be faced, and so he faced it. He put 
on his hat, strolled down the street, and, as if by accident, 
dropped in upon Mr. Michael Angelo Smith, the town 
photographer. 

It was a little early for customers, and Mr. Michael Angelo, 
who was busy sweeping up his show room, was a trifle flurried 
at being discovered engaged in a task which he felt was beneath 
the dignity of an artist. His sallow face flushed red, and, 
running his hands through his heavy shock of curly black hair, 
he stammered out, 

“Good day, sir. I—my boy is—he ain’t come yet, the lazy 
young scamp. I guessed I would show him his master ain't 
above setting him ¥ 

“Oh, yes, certainly. I want to ask you a question. I don’t 
know the resources of your art, but y 

“To speak within bounds, sir, they are immense—immense, 
sir, are the resources of Art,” put in Michael Angelo, with a 
wide flourish of his hands. 

“ And I may presume you are master of them ?” 

“Most assuredly, sir.” 

“Well, could you take a fairly good photograph of me, 
and P 

“Oh, most assuredly, sir! You would make an exceedingly 
elegant picture, sir.” 

“Thank you; I have no doubt I should. But I hadn’t 
finished yet. I was going to add, could you at the same time 
make me look—well, say ten or twelve years older than I do in 
life ?” 

This was a poser ; and Michael Angelo ran his hands through 
his mane in great astonishment. 

“Well, sir, ladies do sometimes beg of me to make them look 
as young as I can, but I never was asked before to make 
anybody look older than they were. As a work of art, sucha 
photograph would be a kind of a—a fraud, sir.” 

“If the immense resources of your art are not equal toa fraud, 
it must be a capital calling for honest men—who are fit for 
nothing else.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I used the wrong word. I did not 
mean ‘fraud,’ I meant illusion. Let me see, in ten or twelve 
years you will have probably a fuller figure.” 

“Never mind the figure. I will only have my bust taken.” 
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“Will you remove your hat, sir? Thank you! I see you 
wear your hair cut close, but at the time we contemplate, 
perhaps you would wear it heavier, more in the—the grand 
style, like mine, sir?” 

“TI guess not.” 

“ Possibly a beard and moustache, or side whiskers—English 
style, you know, sir?” 

Mr. Marion Thayer shook his head. 

“Then, sir, we have to deal with the face only ; a mere matter 
of lines, nothing else. Lines, their curvature and depth, these 
constitute the only difference between face and face. I am 
willing to experiment, sir, anyhow. And if you would only 
have a coloured photograph, sir, I would undertake to make 
you look twelve years older to a day, sir.” 

“Ts that so? A coloured one? Well, I—I—how long has 
this been done ?” 

As he spoke, Mr. Marion Thayer held up an old photograph 
of the Colonel, which he had just picked out of a glass case 
containing many other ancient specimens. 

“ Six or seven years, I guess. I bought it with the stock-in- 
trade four years last November. It is Lawyer Kerr, ain't it, 
sir?” 

“Yes. It might have been done a dozen years ago. He 
hadn’t his fine moustache then, it seems. Will you sell it?” 

“TI guess I will, sir.” 

“ How much—a quarter ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, I really couldn’t. It’s a real elegant photograph, 
sir, mellowed with age. Say half a dollar. That won’t break 
or make either of us gentlemen, sir.” 

Mr. Marion Thayer paid his fifty cents, and, saying he would 
think over the coloured photograph and let Michael Angelo 
know, he took his leave. 

Upon reaching his office he sat down and wrote Miss Cicely 
Bennett a long letter, in which he said : “ As I have not a recent 
photograph, 1 send you an old one. But I cannot truthfully 
say that it represents me as Iam. Indeed, the likeness is far 
from being a good one. Before long I hope to send you one 
true to life.” 

In reply, she thanked him, and said he looked taller, stouter, 
sterner, wiser, yes, and altogether finer than she had pictured 
him. Indeed, it was a pity, she wrote, that such a fine specimen 
of a man-should have condescended to stain his record. At 
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this, Mr. Marion Thayer winced a little. During the following 
week his spirits rose and fell, as his conscience slept or 
woke ; yet he trusted to time and circumstance to pull him 
through. 

One fine morning the Colonel suddenly appeared in the open 
doorway of the office, his white hat thrown back from his brow, 
and a small travelling-bag in his hand. 

“Just a word, Thayer, my lad; I must catch that tram 
yonder, or I shall miss my train. I’m going to Boston, and 
shan’t be back for two or three days. Take care of yourself.” — 

“All right! Hope you will have a good time!” sung out 
Thayer, as the Colonel vanished. But the next moment the 
Colonel reappeared. 

“While I am in the city I mean to take a peep at her feline 
ladyship. Ta, ta!” 

“No, no; don’t! Stop! Colonel! Colonel! for goodness’ 
sake ! 

But the Colonel was already across the street, and diving into 
a courtway that would enable him to catch the tram farther on. 

Mr. Marion Thayer saw his friend’s white hat pass out of sight 
witha groan. Oh! what will happen? She will ! And he 
will ! O that I had never, never consented to be born !” 














IV. 


Colonel Kerr, agitated by a pleasant ripple of curiosity, 
marched with his grand bearing into Signor Macaroni’s esta- 
blishment. He was not going to discover himself as the friend 
of Mr. Marion Thayer ; he was merely going to “take a peep 
at her feline ladyship.” 

Miss Cicely Bennett received him with a “Good-morning, 
sir,” softly spoken, and a slight inclination of her head. For a 
moment the Colonel stood lost in amazement at the exquisite 
piece of living beauty, colour, and light before him. Then their 
eyes met, and she gave a little start of surprise, and blushed red 
as arose. She put out her hand as she said— 

“Why, Mr. Thayer, what a surprise! This is another of your 
wicked tricks, but a very pleasant one, I assure you.” 

“Yes, I am afraid I am incorrigible. I didn’t think you 
would know me—I really didn’t,” answered the Colonel, evidently 
bewildered, for he retained the plump white hand, until its 
owner gently withdrew it.” 
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“I did not fora moment. You were right; your portrait is 
not a good one. It does not flatter you,” she said, looking at 
him a little timidly. 

A wonderfully well-made man she thought him, and a gentle- 
man, beyond doubt, with a grand air and a noble countenance, 
and eyes that she dare not meet. And this was the man with 
whom she had corresponded so much ; the very thought brought 
the blood surging into her face again. 

“My portrait? Humph! Yes, of course. You think it 
isn’t like me? Suppose we compare it with the original,” re- 
marked the Colonel, feeling himself considerably at sea. Miss 
Cicely drew from her pocket a small morocco case and offered 
it to him. The Colonel took the photograph out of its case and 
examined it carefully all over in silence. Then, with a laugh, 
he replaced it, saying — 

“One alters a good deal in ten years. Didn’t I apologize for 
sending you an old thing like this ?” 

“Of course; you know you did, you funny man. You said 
you could not truthfully say it was like you.” 

“Which is not a mile off the truth, anyway. I don’t think 
Marion Thayer looks as well as that to-day.” 

“ Indeed, I differ with you. I think the photograph does not 
pretend to do you justice.” 

“Ah! you flatter me. Are you glad to see me?” he asked, 
with his strangely winning smile. 

“Yes; very,” she answered ; and as she looked at him for a 
few seconds, the Colonel had a sensation of being flooded with 
a wave of light strange and glorious. 

“You have quite forgiven the shabby trick?” 

“Quite—now. It seems incredible that you ever did it. You 
ought to have known better, sir, considering your age.” 

“My age? That sounds cruel. Am I so very old in your 
eyes, then ?” 

She dropped her eyelids, and her colour deepened as she 
answered— 

“No, not that. But it seemed more like the action of a 
young man, and foolish. I do not like young men. If you 
had been, say, twenty-five instead of fifty, I do not think I could 
have forgiven you. And I am positive we could never have 
been—friends.” 

“You really mean that ?” 

“T do indeed.” 
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“ Then, thank goodness, I am fifty, and not twenty-five! May 
I be your friend? A close—nay, let me say it at once—a——” 

At this most inopportune moment the door opened, and a 
group of strangers entered. The Colonel frowned, then smiled, 
and murmuring, “ Ah, well, I hope for better luck next time. 
May I see you to-morrow about the same time? Thank you 
with all my heart. Good-day,” he made her a profound bow 
and left the room with the same grand air with which he 
entered. 

The Colonel was stopping at the Parker House, where he 
spent the evening in the smoke-room, thinking over the situa- 
tion. It was in what will soon be the old days, when the well- 
stocked bookstall, with the telegraph office adjoining, fronted 
the large wire-protected window overlooking the City Hall 
and the sombre old chapel called King’s. In the corner, between 
the window and the fireplace, was the ticket-office for the theatres ; 
the middle of the room was occupied by a good-sized writing- 
table, with an upright partition in the centre of it. The floor 
was strewn with comfortable arm-chairs and massive spittoons, 
while opposite the ticket-office hung the rack containing all the 
leading papers from California to Maine—a capital spot in 
which to sit quietly and listen to the babel of tongues, and to 
watch the ceaseless bustle, and study faces, and overhear scraps 
of curious talk—a typically American place. Lately it has been 
“improved ;” the familiar look has vanished, and much of the 
old charm is dead ; yet I doubt not it is all for the best. 

With his feet resting against the wire screen, and his eyes 
fixed on the stream of pedestrians in the street. below, the 
Colonel sat and smoked cigar after cigar, while his resolution 
was hardening. 

“No, by Lincoln, no!” he murmured at length. “He put 
the cat into the bag, and there it shall stay for the present.” __ 

Then he rose and went to bed, and slept like a top. The 
next day he found Miss Cicely very busy when he called. 

“T am so sorry, but I cannot help it. These people are all 
here by appointment, though some are early, and there are 
more to come. Before I forget, I have a message to give you. 
Mamma wished to know if you would take tea with us to- 
morrow, or any day that will suit you.” 

“ Why, of course I will, and with the greatest pleasure in the 
world. Let me see ; you live at >” 

“Redhills, on the Boston and Maine. There are trains 
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about every hour. You will find it awfully dull and stupid, 
but——” 

“Most delightfully pleasant, I assure you. Is your mamma 
a very dreadful person to encounter? 1am nervous, you know.” 

“Mamma dreadful? The softest, gentlest, mildest, sweetest 
woman in the whole world!” 

“That I can believe she is, but with one exception—her 
daughter.” 

“I mild! No, sir; I am a tigress,” laughed the girl. 

“Then you need a keeper. Shall I——” 

“Go? Yes, sir, this instant. I am really too busy to listen 
to such foolishness.” 

“Well, mademoiselle, wait until to-morrow evening ; and then 
if I do not take my revenge my name isn’t Colonel ahem. 
Come to think of it, I wasn’t exactly christened Colonel, though 
I sometimes am inclined to think I must have been.” 

“ Are you really a Colonel ?” 

“Tam. Don’t I look it? But there, I mustn’t detain you any 
longer,” said the Colonel, who was now as quick to take his 
departure as a minute before he had been slow. 

“By Lincoln, but that was a /apsus lingua, if you like! I 
must remember that I am not old Kerr; he’s at Belper, the 
crusty misogynical bachelor. I am—confound it, I don’t know 
who I am. I’m not myself, and I am pretty sure I am not 
young twenty - four-year-old portrait - stealing Thayer; no, 
sirree,” said the Colonel within himself, as he made his way to 
the Boston and Maine depét. 

In less than an hour, having walked nearly a mile from 
Redhills Station, he stood at the door of the house where 
Miss Cicely Bennett resided with her mother. It was a pretty 
little quaint cottage, painted green and white, all gables and 
verandah and Virginia creepers in full bloom ; it stood on 
elevated ground on the outskirts of the village, and had a neatly 
trimmed lawn in front, adorned with several large plants in 
picturesque pots, two or three garden-chairs painted red, and a 
fine old elm-tree, on whose branches was hung a gaily woven 
Mexican hammock, of the inferior kind which the Mexicanos 
consider good enough for the American market. 

The bell was answered by an Hibernian Bridget, who showed 
the Colonel into a room full of doors that were all open, affording 
a glimpse into several other apartments, furnished with a simple 
grace that could neither be purchased by mere wealth nor 
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obliterated by mere poverty. There was a sweet air of refine- 
ment that perfumed the whole place, so that the Colonel lay 
back in the arm-chair and sighed as one always sighs in a 
garden of roses. Presently there was a soft rustle of skirts and, 
as the Colonel rose to his feet, the first edition of Miss Cicely 
entered the room. 

“Ha! I think I know you, sir. It is Mr. Thayer, is it 
not?” exclaimed the lady, with a smile and voice almost 
pathetically like her child’s. 

“That unlucky photograph! You have seen it, then, 
madame ?” said the Colonel, in his best manner. 

“Oh, yes! But my daughter was right—it does not do you 
justice. I am very glad to see you. You can imagine I have 
been not a little troubled and anxious for—for my child’s sake. 
It was such a queer thing tohappen. But now I see you, I cannot 
doubt your honour. It was good of you to come and see me.” 

“T felt it to be my duty to come and see you. And by your 
kind words you have made it a great pleasure. As you say, it 
is a very queer thing that has happened. But rough husks 
contain often sweet kernels, and I am hoping we may all of us 
yet extract solid happiness from unshapely circumstances. 
Of my honourable intentions, dear madame, I hope to shortly 
convince you.” 

“Your countenance, Mr. Thayer, is for me a sufficient 
credential of your honour, of your goodness. I am a believer in 
faces. And, do you know, you are curiously like a friend of 
mine, a dear, noble-souled woman as ever lived. My daughter 
also remarked it.” 3 

“You think my character depends upon my face?” 

“Generally speaking, I think the face depends upon the 
character. But in this instance, and for me, a certain kind of 
character seems to be inseparable from the face. You have 
Barbara Chauncy’s face, to such a degree that I am sure you 
must resemble her in character.” 

A strange look passed over the Colonel's face. 

“What was the lady’s name, pray?” he enquired. 

“She is Mrs. Barbara Chauncy, of Staten Island. Do you 
know her ?” 

“ A little. Her maiden name was Kerr, I think?” 

“Yes, of Rhode Island. And you really know her? Oh, I 
am so glad! She was my best friend in the old days, and she 
has remained so, through all my trouble.” 
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“Well, yes. She wouldn’t have been Barbara Kerr if she 
hadn’t.” 

“ Ah, I see you know her in the true sense. Have you been 
acquainted long?” 

“TI can remember her for—dare I say it ?—about forty-five 
years.” 

“Why, she was only eight years old!” 

“ And I was five ; and she played the mother to me, and used 
to let me ride on her donkey. At nights she would sit by my 
little bed, because I was a timid child, and sing me to sleep. 
She——” 

“My dear sir, tell me, who are you?” asked the mother, 
bending forward in her chair, and gazing in his face with an 
almost startled look. 

“TI am Matthew Kerr, the only brother of my only sister 
Barbara.” 

“Oh! what does it mean? And Mr. Marion Thayer?” 

“TI left him at Belper yesterday. My dear madame, 
remember I am Barbara’s brother, and I have an explanation to 
make. Listen, please, and then judge,” said the Colonel, 
distressed at her distress. 

And the poor lady listened and judged. 


V. 


“Well, mother mine, and dare you trust me alone with a man 
with such a face ?” 

“Pray, what is the matter with his face? I think it an 
exceedingly fine one, child.” 

“Yes, stern, strange, mysterious, modelled after the Sphinx.” 

“T always thought the Sphinx represented a woman.” 

“ Then he is her son, mamma.” 

“For shame, Cicely.” 

“Do you dislike him very much ?” 

“TI, child? I like him exceedingly. Really, Cicely, I don’t 
know what has come over you.” i 

“Nor I, mother, quite. How long had he been here before I 
‘came home?” 

“ About an hour. We had a nice talk together, and he told 
me all about his family and himself. He says his private 
income is about nine thousand dollars a year, and the little he 
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does now in his profession brings him in three or four thousand 
extra. His home must be very beautiful, I think.” 

“Is that so? His appetite is very beautiful, also. The way 
he attacked the cream toast, Washington pic, pop-overs and 
huckleberry cake was alarming. I thought 

“Cicely, I won’t let you talk so. I suppose—don’t put that 
bonnet. on, dear ; put on your broad hat, with the long feather. 
You look better in it.” 

“Very well, sweet mother; anything to please you. But 
with your permission, madame, my looks do not depend on 
bonnet or hat. Dressed as Empress or orange-girl, beauty is 
ever beautiful. And, oh, sweet mother, look at me! Once you 
were just like me, and oh, how beautiful you did look !” 

The mother looked at the daughter with fond pride ; and the 
daughter surveyed her own image in the glass, with much the 
same feeling. And small wonder, too; for a lovelier image was 
not to be found on all that continent, stocked as it was and is 
with lovely women. Nor was this anything so slender and 
petty as vanity in the girl. I, who knew her in the flesh, know 
that Cicely Bennett was proud, loftily and frankly proud of her 
glorious beauty ; but she left vanity, and many other small 
things, to smaller natures than her own. 

“Beauty, my child, is 7 

“Yes, love,” said the girl, taking her mother’s face between her 
hands, and kissing it, “I know all that !” 

Then Cicely went downstairs, to show their visitor some of 
the charms of Redhills. 

“You know, our lions are quite wild ; nothing but woods and 
rocks,” she explained to the Colonel as they left the house. 

“Some people would think such lions very tame. I am glad 
you are not one of them.” 

“Which, the lions or the people ?” 

“The people, of course. As a lioness, if you will permit me 
to say it, I think you are more than enough for any one neigh- 
bourhood. Do you know, you are looking very beautiful this 
evening, Miss Cicely, with the setting sun upon you.” 

“Am I really? Which way shall we go, Mr. Thayer? That 
g0es across the fields, and this into the woods.” 

“Oh, the woods, by all means.” 

They came presently to a small black pool, with a deadly 
Sheen on it ; part of the trunk of a tree lay out of the water, 

rotting and covered with green slime. 
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“T call that Dead Man’s Hole. They say it has no bottom. 
Its fascination is something horrible. Whenever I pass it, I 
seem to feel invisible fingers clutching me, and pulling me 
towards it,” she said with a shudder. 

Just there the path was very narrow; a deep ditch was on 
one side, and Dead Man’s Hole on the other. 

“Let me go first, and let me take your hand, please. You 
will feel secure then, I hope,” said the Colonel. 

She gave him her hand. It was only a matter of some thirty 
or forty feet, yet in that short journey was accomplished a great 
deed. Her mind travelled many leagues, so that it came to the 
border of the charmed land of love, wherein lay the mystic 
treasures, and the pleasant things full of sweetness, which are 
necessary to the goodness of life’ And she stood upon the 
margin of that renowned country, like one that desired to enter 
and was afraid, and the eyes of her soul were aflame. Where- 
fore had she so travelled at a moment’s notice? Ah me, how 
ready some innocent folk are to set out on their travels! And 
what little kicks will set loose stones a-rolling ! 

Two days later, Mr. Marion Thayer got a letter from the 
Colonel. Thus it ran :— 


“My Dear Boy,—Things have taken a most unexpected turn. 
You positively stood no chance with her feline ladyship, not a ghost 
of one. So, under the circumstances, I proposed myself last evening, 
and was accepted. We shall be married in three weeks from to-day. 
I should be glad to see you at the wedding—just for the fun of it. 

‘* Always your friend, 
“ MATTHEW KERR.” 


THE END. 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM EDWARD 
FORSTER. By T. Wemyss Reip. (2 vols. 325. Chapman & 
Hall.) This delightful biography translates the history of the last fifty 
years through the medium of one of the finest and strongest characters 
that have ennobled it. It combines the record of nations, cabinets 
and public events with a beautiful picture of harmonious and elevated 
domestic life. Mr. Reid has collected many of Mr. Forster’s letters 
and some letters from distinguished persons to Mr. Forster, all of which, 
with extracts from an unusually copious diary, form the nucleus of the 
book. Since 1861, when he entered Parliament, Mr. Forster’s life was 
so much before the public, connected as it was with the first movements 
of the day—such as the Education Act, which was the great work of his 
life, the government of Ireland, and Imperial Federation—that it is 
needless to dwell on it here. Less known but equally interesting were 
his youth and early manhood. His devotion to his Quaker parents, 
who were both remarkable in their own way, his early enthusiasm for 
every just cause, his susceptibility to the influence of a great mind like 
Carlyle’s, and the warmth of his friendships, reveal at every turn a 
singularly noble nature. His diary in 1846, when he went to administer 
relief in Ireland at the time of the Famine, and again in 1848 in Paris, 
when he was in the midst of many exciting scenes, is of great interest. 
The whole book, however, is absorbing and delightful to read, whether 
the events are described in Mr. Forster's own racy language or in 
Mr. Reid’s admirable narrative. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ (2 vols. 215. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) These letters begin in 1827, and the first volume gives 
an extremely interesting insight into the lives and thoughts of the group 
of men who formed such a striking feature of that time. Besides the ~ 
Archbishop’s letters, which well express his refined and poetical nature, 
there are a number from John Sterling, Arthur Hallam, F. D. Maurice, 
John Kemble and others. The letters are full of character, and are 
remarkable for the ardour and earnestness with which the influences of 
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the time are discussed. In 1830 the Archbishop joined in the expe- 
dition to Spain under Torrijos, and his letters, as well as those of the 
instigators at home, give a vivid glimpse into a tragic page of history. 
The second volume deals largely with the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the only other public event with which the Archbishop came 
into contact. No one can read these memorials without gaining a strong 
impression of the beauty of character which outward prosperity and 
heartfelt family sorrows seemed only to heighten. The few remarks 
given on literature and men of letters make one wish that there were 
more. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WAGNER AND LISZT, trans- 
lated into English by Francis HuEFFER (2 vols. 245. H. Grevel & 
Co.), will be interesting both to lovers of music and to students of human 
nature. It runs from 1841 to 1861, and therefore does not embrace the 
period of Wagner's triumphant success. When the two friends first met, 
Liszt was already a celebrated virtuoso, whereas Wagner was as yet but 
a “somewhat hemmed-in, forsaken, solitary man.” With the insight of 
a large and sympathetic intellect, Liszt at once divined the genius of 
the great composer, and devoted himself with untiring energy to bringing 
his work into notice and fostering its success. Wagner possessed the 
temperament of Carlyle and Beethoven, his genius was a martyrdom to 
him. Liszt, on the contrary, was endowed with an equability of spirit rare 
among artists ; with unwearied patience and delicacy he endeavoured 
to smooth life for the highly-strung brooding nature that chafed and 
groaned in the Titanic efforts of creation ; his self-sacrificing friendship 
and generous admiration for one whom the world as yet neglected form 
a beautiful episode in the history of art. The reader will observe 
throughout the correspondence the contrasting views of life held by the 
idealist, and the musician who was also a man of the world. Dr. 
Hueffer’s translation is above reproach, but the excuses put forward in 
his Preface hardly warrant the total absence of an index and table of 
contents. 


SONGS, BALLADS, AND A PLAY, by A. Mary F. Rosinson 
(t vol. 5s. Fisher Unwin), is an exceedingly dainty volume, on 
whose white-backed cover crowds of tiny amorini disport themselves 
among flower-wreaths and “patines of bright gold.” The paper is 
ribbed and faintly tinted, and a miniature copy of Albert Diirer’s 
‘Melancholia’ serves as a frontispiece. The poems are not unworthy 
of their exquisite setting; moreover they bring with them a certain 
halo of celebrity from the admiration which their author's earlier work 
has excited in France. Of the three divisions of the present volume 
the first seems to us by far the best; perhaps some of the qualities of 
the verse, its delicate faint rhythm, its simplicity of grammatical con- 
struction, and its lightness of touch, are more in accordance with 
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French than English canons. Miss Robinson sings very sweetly the 
subtle emotions and imaginings that float through a cultivated mind at 
the sight of a beautiful landscape or picture ; her utterances, too, on the 
deeper problems of existence are scholarly and suggestive; but a 
ballad should breathe the barbaric spirit, half fierce, half tender, of 
medizeval life, or else by exquisite witchery of words transport us to the 
weird borderland of fancy, where natural and supernatural are blended. 
Miss Robinson sees nature, but she sees it through the library window 
or during an afternoon stroll, __ 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. (3 vols. 
Chatto &* Windus.) Although we are allowed to glance behind the 
scenes early in the book, the intricacies of a well-woven plot are so 
cleverly arranged as to secure the reader’s adhesion to the very end. 
Our discovery of Lady Trevor’s identity with Letty Beeton, a village 
girl supposed to be long ago dead, reveals but few links in a fatal chain 
of consequences, and is far from spoiling our interest in the gradual 
solution of the “Mystery” upon the stage of Mirbridge. Lady 
Trevor's desperate efforts to keep her own secret, and to ensure her 
favourite son’s succession to the family honours, only lead her deeper 
into the quagmire of deceit and crime, until at length a day of reckon- 
ing and dire humiliation arrives. The story of Clara Thorne’s mariage 
de convenance with Hugh Trevor, though productive of many exciting 
passages, and forming the central episode in the book, strikes us as 
forced and artificial. Surely the mild air of country rectories has never 
reared a being quite so resolutely heartless and ambitious as this 
“ Juno-like ” maiden. 


IN HOT HASTE, by Mary E. Huttan (2 vols. Bentley), is a 
pretty story told with much freshness and sufficient spirit to tide the 
reader over improbabilities of detail. The scene is laid chiefly in Germany, 
though there is an English episode, and the ingenious plot centres 
round a family feud, an eccentric will, and the misunderstandings arising 
between a noble-minded, impulsive wife, and her equally noble-minded 
but secretive husband. The author has evidently bestowed much care 
on her heroine,-Sabine von Vogelheim, whose character, gradually 
moulded by sorrow and experience, forms the main interest of the book ; 
her searchings of heart are related with considerable tenderness and 
feeling, and she remains a sympathetic figure in spite of her waywardness. 
Kurt Weide, the secretive husband, is much less in touch with reality, 
though his eccentric treatment of his wife is made to produce the 
desired effect. Among the minor characters, of whom there are too 
many, Georg von Vogelheim, the handsome spendthrift, is vividly 
sketched; but Lilienthal, the Jew money-lender, hardly showed his 
usual sagacity in advancing him £500, under circumstances which 
rendered repayment decidedly improbable. There are several indica- 
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tions that the book has not been written haphazard, but has been 
thought out as a whole ; if it is, as it seems to be, a first work, it shows 
decided promise. 





THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON, by Canon Knox LITTLE. 
{1 vol. 25. 6a. Chapman & Hall), will find many admirers. It is a 
tale of the aristocracy and their supernatural visitants. The Durrells 
had for “ many many centuries” owned the broad domain of Stafferton 
Court. A certain Sir Hugh Durrell in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
“swore a dreadful oath,” and what is far worse, murdered his infant 
nephew ; a crime so shocking that it affected even the local weather 
(p. 25). Stafferton became “haunted,” and the ghost nearly three 
centuries later played a prominent though rather indefinite part in the 
love affairs of Lady May Roseby, a stepdaughter of the house, and Will 
Vincent, otherwise Durrell, its unrecognised kinsman: How Will 
cleared up the mystery of his birth, was shipwrecked and reported dead, 
and returned only to find his true love married in despair to an elderly 
opulent rival; how the said rival was “ providentially” killed out 
hunting, and how Will married the widow and lived happily ever after, 
is set forth in very choice and flowing English, together with poetic 
descriptions of scenery, dissertations on the mystery of Christianity, 
and many thrusts at the “ Protestant” party in the English Church. It 
will be seen that the Canon can be both grave and gay, lively and 
severe ; he frequently calls attention to the “ strong common sense” of 
the human characters in his tale. 
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